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INTRODUCTION 


The cuAPTEUs in this book represent a systematiza- 
tiou and condensation of a large number of articles 
by Mohandas K. Gandhi, dealing with the subjects of 
religion and missions, published originally in Young 
India and Harijan between the years 1924 and 1940, 
and collected and published in 1941, under the title, 
Christian Missions, Their Place in India, by the Na- 
vajivan Press, of Ahmedabad, India. 

In their original form, many of the chapters are 
question and answer interviews, which has resulted 
in considerable repetition. Furthermore, no attempt 
was made to classify the materials according to sub- 
jects. Tlie Indian edition is, however, an outstanding 
collection of source material on the thinking of one 
of the world’s great spiritual leaders on one of the 
world’s great spiritual problems: the interrelation- 
ships of religions. 

It lias been customary in missionary circles to pub- 
lish books by Christian nationals under such titles as 
India through Indian Eyes or China through Chinese 
Eyes, which, though mildly critical in spots, were 
preponderantly apologies for Christian missions. It is 
unique and helpful for the Christian missionary en- 
terprise to see itself through die eyes of a non-Chris- 
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tian friend of Christianity, and it should result in 
considerable searching of heart. 

Not so many years ago the Christian missionary 
was practically the only American representative 
abroad. But today American commercial interests 
have penetrated into even more remote vspors than 
American missionaries, while American coininerciul 
exports vie with our spiritual exports. It is obvious 
that all of these products do not receive an equal 
welcome in the Orient. Some are accepted whole- 
heartedly. Others encounter resistances of greater or 
lesser intensity. The Christian religion, as typified by 
its official representatives, is one product that meets 
varying degrees of resistance, because in the nature 
of the case, Christianity, as a religion with its own 
emotional attachments, is not going to displace other 
religions, with equally strong emotional attachments, 
without a struggle. 

Every nation has its own culture— ideas, values, 
habits, customs, skills, ti-aditions and institurious 
passed on from genemtion to gcncnition. 'The iu- 
dividual to whom the Christian mes.sagc is proclaimed 
is not a person in isolation. I le is living within at\ 
environment that includes botli his present and his 
past. A simple Indian villager, for example, may be 
influenced by his traditions, Ids caste, his religion, 
his occupation, Ids family, his neighbors, his village 
organization, the British Raj, Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Congress Party. To preach “Christ” witliout 
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talfing these viirious factors into account, is not too 
prockicfive. 

I'he religions of the Oi'icnt, with wliich Cliristian 
missU>ns come most in contact, have developed a 
certain unity thrtnigh a long process of interrelated- 
ness. Buddhism, for example, which arose in India as 
a protest against certain practices within Hinduism, 
is more influential in China, Japan, Korea, and Cey- 
lon than in the land of its birth, Hinduism itself, 
overwhelmingly strong in India, is also very strong 
in Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula. Thus we have 
Hinduism and its offshoot, Buddhism, which is 
grounded in Hinduism, influencing a large part of 
the Orient. The Cliristian missionary who attempts 
to dismiss Hinduism, in its lower forms, as a religion 
of superstition and crass idolatry, and in its liigher 
ranges as lost in the abstractions of an impractical 
philosophy, is simply revealing his own ignorance. 
Much of the life of the world has revolved on a 
Hindu axis. Tlic real question is not the piilatability 
of HinduLsm to the Western mind, but tlic reason for 
its profound position of influence in the life of the 
Kast. Until the missionary knows— to use the lan- 
guage of the street— what makes Hinduism “click," 
he has no right to attempt to displace it. And what 
is true of Hinduism applies to other religions as well. 
Unfortunately, few in the missionary enterprise have 
possessed this knowledge. 

The missionary must attempt to understand the 
origins of customs in the land to which he goes. How 
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did polygamy, polyandry, matriarchy, caste, child 
marriage, the joint hiinily, or any oilier custom come 
into being? What felt needs is it meeting? 'L'hings 
arc not always what they seem. When 1 wais a stu- 
dent in New York, an Indian visitor came into tlic 
seminary chapel while the custodian was polishing 
some brasswork near the altar. The Indian, accus- 
tomed to seeing worshippers bring sweet-smelling 
offerings into the temple, bowed bis head in rever- 
ence, “He is doing his piija'^ (presenting his sacri- 
fice), lie said. American missionaries who have lived 
for many years in the Orient have been much more 
mistaken about Indian practices. Scores of customs, 
seemingly absurd to us, are fraught with deep mean- 
ing for the national. 

The domination of custom is too little understood 
by the missionary enterprise. Chriscianiry desires to 
change men’s religions all of a sudden, with no full 
reali/atioii of the effective interplay between the 
prospective convert and his functioning environ- 
ment. What the missionary attributes lo “hardness 
of heart" is, in most instances, the conservarive force 
of custom. The group has survived because it lias 
managed to live its life in a groove wliich ha.s re- 
duced both internal friction and outside interference. 
It is the way of wisdom to be slow in adopting 
change. 

When Cliristianity meets a noii-Cbristian culture 
it is both natural to expect resistance and wise to 
attempt to understand these resistances. Opposition 
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may range from the simple attempt to prevent the 
mission from gaining a foothold by refusing to sell 
or rent land for mission buildings, to threats on life- 
culminating in some instances in the actual taking of 
life. 'The three major resistances arc: 

1) Attempts on the part of the foreign nationals 
to preserve their cultural integrity; 

2) Opposition based on political differences with 
the Western powers; 

3) Attempts to check the advance of the new reli- 
gion by removing the causes for criticism within the 
prevailing religion. 

Any ancient culture resents our American assump- 
tion of superiority. “We have been civilized for 
thousands of years,” say the Orientals. “We had a 
part in bringing civilization to the West, We were 
philosoplicrs when you were barbarians.” To com- 
pensate for the admitted tcdmical superiority of the 
West, the Oricn tills make much of their own cultural 
or philosophic superiority. “You may be superior in- 
dustrially,” ihcy say, “but we arc superior in things 
of the spirit. 1 here you cannot reach us.” And the 
truth is that few missionaries are technically quali- 
fied to make a cultural or philosophic contribution 
to the East. 

An illustration of this point is found in the March, 
1947, issue of The Aryan Path, published in Bombay, 
India (p. 141), which reports editorially: 
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Shri K- Natarajsin writes pertinently in 'Vhe IndUm 
Social Re[or7f/cr for iifh J.Miuiiry Jintl isr l''ebruiiry, 
challenging recent statcincius of Indian leaders about 
India and religion, . . India,” he declares, “is more 
soul than body. She has lived on despite starvation, dis- 
ease and all kinds of distress, merely because of her faith 
in the unseen which, like fountains of sweet water in the 
sea, kept her whole.” 

Modern planners can never altogether tjuench in In- 
dian hearts devotion and that “faith in the unseen" which 
has sustained them down tlie ages. “There is no em- 
piricism about Indian religion,” Shri Natarajan writes, 
“It is realized truth,” and the Indian seers have pointed 
the way to realization to others. It is by virtue of that 
heart perception that India has survived; through it, that 
she can render her greatest service to the world. 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari, laying recently the founda- 
tion stone of a metallurgical institute at Jamshedpur, had 
expressed the hope that science might succeed, where 
religion had failed, in uniting the communities of India. 
Scientific leaders do not sliare such optimism, Shri Nat- 
arajan writes. Man’s power over nature has vastly ii\- 
creased but “man himself has remained aggressive, greedy, 
a‘ucl." 

It seems indeed incongruous, as Shri NaUtrajan writes, 
tl\at “when the West disappointed, disillusioned, turns 
to India for light, our leading men arc busy collecting 
the garbage of a decomposing system and holding it up 
for India to guide hei-sclf by.” 

All through the Orient, Christianity has witnessed 
the resistance of people, who though subject politi- 
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cally, have inaintaiaed their cultural and religious 
freedom. Tlic conqueror had it within his power to 
compel political allegiance, but in the realm of re- 
ligion the subject people could assert their independ- 
ence. There is no cjucstion but that the growth of the 
Christian Church in India was checked by the rise 
of the National Movement and the subsequent re- 
fusal of the Nationalists to accept the religion of the 
British. Actually, the National Movement led to a 
strengthening of Hinduism, which was set forth, by 
various powerful groups, as the true religion of 
Hindustan. 

In addition to the opposition associated with Brit- 
ish rule, religious resistance in India has been related 
to domestic politics. Under a system of communal 
electorates, members of different religious communi- 
ties liavc been given representation in government 
in proportion to their numerical strength. Hence, in 
addition to the normal antagonisms between reli- 
gions, religious conversions have Itad definite politi- 
cal implicationsS. It has been to tlic political advan- 
tage of each community, not only to hold its own 
members, but also to increase its nmnbcrs if possible. 
For tin's rciwon, conversion to any religion has been 
a touchy subject. 

The healthiest resistance to Christianity is the ac- 
tive attempt on the part of members of non-Christian 
religions to reinterpret tlicir religions in the light of 
newer knowledge so that they may meet in an in- 
creaang measure the demands of the modern age. 
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Professor Sir Sarvapali RiKlIiakris'hiiaii is die most 
articulate modern exponent of a refonned 1 liiukiisin. 
Addressing the Calcutta Missionary Conlerenoe in 
1925, Professor Radhakrisiman said: 

Yoiu’ work reminds us of the neglected irutlw of 1 lin- 
duism, and for that we arc thankful to you. . , . I lindu- 
isin is attempting to slough oil its superstitions and 
purify itself, and there is no greater mission for you 
than to help in this process. Your task is not so nnich 
to make Christians of Hindus as to purify or Christian- 
ize (if that term is more acceptable to you) Hinduism. 
. . , While the Hindu is willing to regard Jesus as a 
striking character, revealing some of its divine attributes, 
he hesitates to accept Jesus as the unique revelation of 
God, bringing out the divine glory in all its fulness for 
all time. Such a kind of exclusive nicdiatorship and dual 
revelation is inconsistent witli die whole tradition of 
Hinduism. 

The resistances to the advance of Christianity may 
result in: 

1) Open conflict between rcligion.s. 

2) The capitulation of one party or the oilier 
(conversion). 

3) Arrival at a workhig agreement between reli- 
gions, which on a lower level means live and let 
live, and on a higher level means co-operation. 

Theistic religions, such as orthodox Christianity 
and Islam, find compromise difficult. Truth has been 
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revealed once and for all through the prophet. To 
find values in any other religion is to be disloyal to 
one’s own religion. The truth must be defended and 
furthered at any cost The early wars between 
Giristians and Saracens and the more recent conflict 
between Muslims and Hindus in India are cases in 
point 

But as far as modern Cltristianity is concerned, the 
conflict is pretty well centered in the ideological 
field, where the battle lines are clearly drawn. 

Missions traditionally have been iconoclastic. Since 
the convert is “a new man in Christ,” the old must 
go. Missionaries in an excess of zeal have often swept 
the house clean, only to find the empty house soon 
occupied with a full complement of devils. I recall 
the village missionary who insisted that his new 
Hindu converts must carry their stone idols out- 
side the village and smash them. The villagers some- 
what hesitatingly complied, but the result was more 
serious than tiie missionary had foreseen. Having 
lost their own gods, and having not yet experienced 
the power of the Christian God, the whole village 
became ethically apathetic and immorality became 
rampant. Since the eye of the god was no longer 
upon them, what difference did it make? 

The traveler in India may smile at a procession 
of Indian villagers carrying out the small-pox god, 
but when one lives in a village where the nearest 
doctor is miles away, one can feel a sense of kinship 
with these people. Smallpox, plague, and cholera are 
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very real enemies. I once asked a Christian village 
friend -what his people did in time of sickness. “C»od 
is our doctor,” he replied. A noble senfiment indeed, 
but without adequate medical atrenrion the death 
rate in that village was alarmingly high. 

The missionary has no right to cut a convert off 
from his old customs and culture unless he can offer 
a satisfactory functional substitute. When one com- 
pares the pageantry of Hinduism with the drabness 
of the Protestant Christian churches, one cannot but 
feel that something is lacking. One hesitates to criti- 
cize the developing Indian Church, but the fact re- 
mains that few second and tltird generation Cliris- 
tians can match the vitality and creativity of those 
great first generation converts who brought into 
Christianity a mature understanding of Hindu cul- 
ture. 

William Ernest Hocking reports a statement attrib- 
uted to “one of the best-lcnown missionaries in 
India." Said this missionary; 

It is a remarlcablc fact that tlic outstanding Christians 
in India are first generation. . . . We had thought that 
the third and fourth generations would he much more 
outstanding (but what arc the facts?). . . . 'I'hc reason 
why these first generation people were wonderful was 
that they brought over their Hindu culture, and the 
were at home in tlicir own categories. 1‘hcy had their 
roots back in their cultural past; dicrcfore they were 
natural The second generation was taken out^ and be- 
came neither good Europeans nor good Indians. The 
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.second nnd third generation Christians arc neither this 
nor that. In that period, the Indian Christian had lost his 
soul. A nationalist said to me, “Your Indian Christian 
is a man out of gear: he isn’t in gear with your 
people, and he is out of gear with us.” ^ 

Mr. Hooking’s own comment is: 

A valid conversion should result in a release of initia- 
tive and productivity, and a new freedom of imagina- 
tion. In these qualities the new Churches of Asia have 
been singularly deficient. . . . They are like persons who 
have undergone a major surgical operation: they are 
saved to existence, but not to a normal vitality.^ 

The social consequences of conversion may be 
more far-reaching and less predictable than the in- 
dividual consequences. Two quotations from F. S. C. 
Northrop’s The Meeting of East and West illus- 
trate this point, In discussing the destruction of Aztec 
culture in Mexico by the Christian religion, Professor 
Northrop says: 

This sltould reveal the danger in bringing together dif- 
fcj'ing moral ideals and religious values. At their worst 
the clubs of the .savage, the swords of the conquistadors, 
and the bombs of the Nazis can break only the skulls of 
‘ ‘1C men. It takes ideals and religion to enter into the 
jilaginations and emotions of all and lay waste to their 
very souls. Not until man’s cherished beliefs are cap- 

^ Living Religfom and a World Faith j p. 150, 

^lbid.j p. 1 5 1. 
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tured can liis culture be destroyed. 'Hus evil aspect of 
our own highest moral ideals and religious values has 
been overlooked because, in our blindness to ideals and 
values other than our own, we see only the new eirccts 
which our own provincial goods create and not the 
equally high values of the old culture which their com- 
ing has destroyed.^ 

In referring to the Orient, Professor Northrop 
says: 

The acceptance of Christianity in the Orient presents 
dangers as well as political advantages. For no one in 
either the East or the West has yet shown how it is 
possible to convert Oriental people to tlic Christian reli- 
gion without at the same time destroying the intuitive 
aesthetic unique cultural values of the East. 

So serious is this danger that the Dutch Government, 
in order to preserve the artistic achievements <if the 
natives of the East Indies, has prohibited in many in- 
stances the entrance of the Christian missionaries. Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking reports a conversation with a Dutch 
Protestant missionaiy who persuaded the Dutch Gov- 
ernment to depart from its rule in his ease because of 
his intense interest in cncouragiug the preservation of 
the remarlcablc artistic sense of the natives. He found to 
his dismay that as the converts became more and more 
serious Christians, they proceeded to drop their tradi- 
tional aesdietic interests and values. When he asked 
them why this was the case in spite of his admonitions 
to the contrary, they wondered why he had not realized 

^ New Yorlc, The Macmillan Co., 1946, p. 22. 
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that the acceptance of the Western Christian reli- 
gious teachings, in destroying the native religious doc- 
trine, thereby took from the native aesthetic and emo- 
tional culture forms and practices the philosophical and 
Oriental religious basis which is their source and in- 
spiration. 

What must be realized is tliat nothing in any culture 
is more dangerous and destructive than the acceptance 
of new philosophical and religious beliefs, no matter how 
true and valuable, at the cost of the rejection of native 
beliefs which may be equally true and valuable. Yet this 
is precisely what the Christian gospel with ... its claim 
to complete perfection requires and all too often achieves. 
To suppose that one can replace the traditional Orien- 
tal religions with the Christian religion in its present 
form without destroying the aesthetic values of the 
Orient rooted in the native religion, is to imagine that 
one can take die foundations from under a building and 
not have that building fall.” ^ 

A third solution to the impact of religions is to 
find a working arrangement which lessens the dan- 
gers arising from overt conflict between religious 
groups and which, though it may lead to conver- 
sion in certain instances, docs not have conversion 
as its objective. This approach is the approach of 
co-operation, 

A number of years ago, a press correspondent 
asked Mr. Gandhi what the future of missions in 
India would be under an Indian National Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gandhi’s reported answer was: “If in- 
pp. 430-31. 
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stead of confining themselves to hiinwnitarian work 
and material service to the poor, they do prusclyti/.a- 
tion by means of medical aid, education, ere., then 
I would certainly ask them to withdraw. livery na- 
tion’s religion is as good as any other. Certainly 
India’s religions are adequate for her people. We 
need no converting spiritually,” 

At once a great storm of missionary protest arose, 
to which protest Mr. Gandlii replied: 

I have given so many interviews tliat I cannot recall 
the time or the occasion or the context for the statement. 
All I can say is that it is a travesty of what I have always 
said and held. My views on foreign missions are no 
secret. I have more than once expounded them before 
missionary audiences. I am therefore unable to under- 
stand tlie fury over the distorted version of my views. 

Let me retouch the statement as I .should make it: If 
instead of confining themselves purely to luimaiiitarian 
Work such as education, medical services to the poor 
and the like, they would use these activities of theirs for 
the purpo.s'c of proselytizing, J woultl certainly like tlu‘in 
to withdraw. Every nation considers its own’ fait li to be 
as good as that of any other. Certainly the groat faiths 
held by the people of India arc adctjuafc for her people. 
India stands in no need of conversiou from one faith 
to another. 

Let me amplify the bald statement. I hold that prose- 
iytization under the cloak of humanitarian work is, to 
say the least, unhealthy. It is most certainly resented by 
the people here. Religion after all is a deeply pei*sonal 
matter, it touches the heart. Why should I change my 
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religion because a doctor who professes Christianity as 
his religion has cured me of some disease, or why should 
the doctor expect or suggest such a change while I am 
under his influence? Is not medical relief its own re- 
ward and satisfaction? Or why should I whilst I am in 
a missionary educational institution have Christian teach- 
ing thrust upon me? In my opinion these practices are 
not uplifting and give rise to suspicion if not even secret 
hostility. The methods of conversion must be, like 
Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. Faith is not imparted like 
secular subjects. It is given through the language of the 
heart. If a man has a living faith in him, it spreads its 
aroma like the rose its scent. Because of its invisibility, 
the extent of its influence is far wider than that of the 
visible beauty of the colour of the petals. 

I am not against conversion. But I am against the 
modern methods of it. Conversion nowadays has be- 
come a matter of business, like any other. I remember 
having read a missionary report saying how much it 
cost per head to convert and then presenting a budget 
for the “next harvest.” 

Yes, I do maintain that India’s great faiths are all- 
sufficing for her. Apart from Christianity and Judaism, 
Hinduism and its offshoots, Islam and Zoroastrianism 
arc living faiths. No one faith is perfect. All faiths are 
equally dear to their respective votaries. What is wanted, 
therefore, is a living friendly contact among the fol- 
lowers of the great religions of the world and not a 
clash among them in the fruitless attempt on the part of 
each community to show the superiority of its faith 
over the rest. Through such friendly contact it will be 
possible for us all to rid our respective faiths of short- 
comings and excrescences. 
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It follows from what I have said tliat India is in no 
need of conversion of the kind J have in mind. Conver- 
sion in the scasc of sclf-purificarlon, sell’-realiziulon, Ls 
the dying need of the timCvS. That, however, is not what 
is ever meant by proselytizing. To those who would 
convert India, might it not be said, “Physician heal tliy- 
self.>"^ 

Although this statement of Mr. Gandhi stimulated 
much adverse criticism, it does contain a very large 
amount of truth. Christian missions have in times 
past been too much of a dividing force and too little 
on the side of co-operation. They have worked on 
the assumption that Christianity alone has the medi- 
cine that will cure the world's ills, and they have 
refused to call in specialists from other religions for 
consultation. They have, too often, chosen the wrong 
way of making Christian converts. They have, l)oth 
wittingly and unwittingly, olTcrcd inducements to 
men to accept their religion and have violated in- 
dividual personalities. 1'hc facts arc on die record, 
and critics other than Mr. Gandhi have often brought 
them to light. 

Missions, as at present constituted, follow the or- 
ganizational pattern and use die language of politi- 
cal imperialism. Political imperialism talks in terms 
of British possessions, French possessions, or Ameri- 
can possessions. Missionary imperialism talks about 
American Board areas, Presbyterian Board areas, or 
Methodist areas. The absurdity of this type of gco- 

^Yoms indki April 23, 1931. 
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graphical occupation is seen very clearly in the mis- 
sion with which I was associated in India, where we 
claimed to be working a territory 283 miles from 
east to west, and 1 50 miles from north to south, with 
individual missionaries supposedly responsible for 
districts containing 1,000 square miles. 

The co-operative approach to missions would pay 
little attention to geography. The areas to be made 
whole arc tliose that prevent men from living their 
lives to the full, wherever they may be found. Such 
a task is not a task for Christianity alone. It calls for 
the resources of all religions. 

Mr. GandM's emphasis on interreligious co-opera- 
tion, which is sounded repeatedly in the pages of 
tiiis book, is a timely one. The conventional mis- 
sionary approach, which seeks to bring about reli- 
gions unity at the cost of cutting o£ the creativity 
that springs from a vitalized diversity in religion, is 
outmoded. Isolationism has had its day, whether in 
religion or politics. Similarly, imperialism is passing. 
The future lies with the co-operator. 

In preparing this manuscript for publication I have 
rearranged radically the materials in the Indian edi- 
tion, hut in every case I have retained Gandhiji’s own 
words and in no instance have I deviated from his 
original meaning. I have not attempted any strict 
chronological arrangement, because on this particu- 
lar subject, there is no essential discrepancy between 
Mr. Gandhi’s earlier and later utterances. Footnotes 
are numbered and appear in sequence on pages 133- 
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135. Since sentences iind pariigraphs arc often taken 
from their context, reference is given both to the 
source of the quotation and to the entire original 
article in order that each quotation may be seen in 
its proper setting. 

A glossary of all Indian terms is found on pages 
137-140. 

Clifford Manshardt 
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. . . / wotdd like to say to this diligent reader of viy 
nvritings md to others nvho arc intei-ested in them 
that I am not at all concerned 'wkh appearing to be 
consistent. In my search after Truth 1 have discarded 
many ideas and learnt many n(rw things. Old as I am 
in age, 1 have no feeling that I have ceased to grow 
inwardly or that my growth will stop at the dissolu- 
tion of the flesh. What I aw concerned with is my 
readiness to obey the call of Tinth, my Qod, from 
moment to moment, and, therefore, when anybody 
finds any mconsistency between any two writings 
of mine, if he has still faith in my sanity, be would 
do well to choose the later of the two on the same 
subject. 


(Harijan, April 29, 1933) 


M. K. G. 
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GANDFirs INTRODUCTION 
TO CHRISTIANITY 


Prefatory Note to Chapters I eb' II 


Mohandas Karamciiand Gandhi was bom October 2, 
1869, in Porbander, Kathiawad. Katiiiawad is a sub- 
province of Gujarat, in the province of Bombay, and 
was at that time divided into a number of native states. 
Gandhi’s father was the Prime Minister of Porbander 
State. 

Gandhi’s childhood was spent in Porbander and Rajkot, 
the family having moved to Rajkot, when the dder 
Gandlii became the Prime Minister of the Rajkot State. 
It was in Rajkot chat Mohandas received most of his 
early education. 

The Gandhi family were members of the Vaisya or 
commercial caste, and by religion Vaishnavas. The most 
marked characteristic cir the worship of Vishnu is that 
he is worshipped, not in his own person, but in that of 
one or another of his manifestations or incarnations. 
The most important of these manifestations are Rama 
and Krishna, heroes of the great epic poems, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabhmta. Hence it was that Mohan- 
das became familiar with the Gita and the great stories 
of Rama, Sita, Prahlad, Harischandra and the heroes of 
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the Mahabharata. There wns also a Jain iutlucncc in the 
family religion, for it was before a Jain sadliii that his 
mother took Mohandas before his clepanurc for Eng- 
land, to take the vow to refrain from meat-diet, wine 
and women. The Jain teaching of the sacrednoss of all 
life exerted a profound influence on Ciandhi’s thinking. 

Following high school at Rajkot, Mohandas went to 
Samaldas College at Bhavnagar, and at the age of i8, 
contrary to the wishes of his relatives, made up his mind 
to go to England for the study of law. 

In 1888, Gandhi went to England, where he spent 
three years. In London he made friends among Chris- 
tians and Theosophists and began a serious study of 
religion. When he returned to India, he began the prac- 
tice of law, first in Rajkot and then in Bombay. 

In Bombay he met a Jain youth, also from Kathiawad, 
Rajchandra Ravjibhai by name, who has been described 
as a religious genius, and who is believed to have influ- 
enced Gandhi’s religious life more than any other single 
person. As he fluctuated between the practice of law 
and the study of religion, Gandhi’s law practice suf- 
fered, so that from the standpoint of self-support as well 
as from that of his future service to humanity, it was 
fortunate tliat he accepted a post with a Mohammedan 
firm in South Africa, where he began the career that 
launched him as a world figure. 

In South Africa, as in England, Gandlii made many 
Christian friends, among both the English and tlie 
Dutch. Thrown on his own resources, he began to read 
widely, completing some eighty books, mostly religious 
and philosophical, in a single year. His studies and 
thinking led him both to an appreciation of the worth 
of all religions and to a sure fai± in the values of his 
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own religion. He rejected the idea of becoming a Chris- 
tian and remained a staunch Hindu to the day of his 
death. 

When he returned to India in 1914, Gandhi was a 
man of maairc convictions. His experiences in South 
Africa had tested him, as in the fire. Religion had now 
become the one sure guide of his life. Gandhi was 
ready, intellectually and spiritually, for the turbulent 
decades that lay ahead. 


From my sixth or seventh year up to my sixteenth 
I was at school, being taught all sorts of things 
except religion. I may say that I failed to get from 
the teachers what they could have given me with- 
out any effort on their part. And yet I kept on 
picking up things here and there from my surround- 
ings — 

In Rajkot ... I got an early grounding in tolera- 
tion for all branches of Hinduism and sister religions. 
For my father and mother would visit the Haveli 
as also Shiva’s and Rama’s temples, and would take 
or send us youngsters there. Jam monks also would 
pay frequent visits to my father, and would even 
go out of their way to accept food from us non- 
Jains. They would have talks with my father on 
subjects religious and mundane. 

He had, besides, Mussalman and Parsi friends, who 
would talk to him about their own faiths, and he 
would listen to diem always with respect, and often 
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with interest. Being his nurse, I often had a chance 
to be present at these talks. These many tilings 
combined to inculcate in me a toleration for all faiths. 

Only Christianity was at the time an exception, 
I developed a sort of dislike for it. And for a reason. 
In those days Christian missionaries used to stand 
in a corner near the high school and hold forth, 
pouring abuse on Hindus and their gods. I could not 
endure this. I must have stood there to hear them 
once only, but that was enough to dissuade me from 
repeating the experiment. About the same time, I 
heard of a well-known Hindu having been converted 
to Christianity. It was the talk of the town that, 
when he was baptized, he had to cat beef and drink 
liquor, that he also had to change his clothes, and 
that thenceforth he began to go about in European 
costume, including a hat. These thing.s got on my 
nerves. Surely, thought I, a religion that compelled 
one to eat beef, drink liquor, and change onc^s own 
clodics did not deserve the name. I also heard that 
the new convert had already licgiin abusing the 
religion of his ancestors, their customs and their 
coiintiy. All these things created in me a dislike for 
Christianity.'^ 

My association with Cliristians— not Christians 
so-called but real Christians— dates from 1889 when 
as a lad I found myself in London.^ Towards the end 
of my second year in England ... I met a good 
Christian from Manchester in a vegetarian boarding 
house. He talked to me about Christianity. I nar- 
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rated to him my Rajkot recollections. He was 
pained to hear them, lie said, “I am a vegetarian, 1 
do not drink. Many Christians arc meat-eaters and 
drink, no doubt; but neither meat-eating nor drink- 
ing is enjoined by Scripture. Do please read the 
Bible.” I accepted his advice and he got me a copy. 
1 have a faint recollection that he himself used to sell 
copies of the Bible, and I purchased from him an 
edition containing maps, concordance and other aids. 
I began reading it, but I could not possibly read 
through the Old Testament. I read the book of 
Genesis, and the chapters that followed invariably 
sent me to sleep. But just for the sake of being able 
to say that I had read it, I plodded through the other 
books with much difficulty and without the least 
interest or understanding. I disliked reading the book 
of Numbers. But the New Testament produced a 
different impression, especially the Sermon on the 
Mount which went straight to my heart. . . . ^ 

One day I accepted an invitation to attend Mr. 
Baker’s pniycr-mcctiiig. There I was introduced to 
Miss Harris, Miss CJabb, Mr. Coates and others. 
F.vcryonc kneeled down to pray and I followed suit. 
The prayers were supplications to God for various 
things, according to each person’s desires. Thus the 
usual forms were for the day to be passed peacefully, 
or for God to open the doors of the heart. 

A prayer was now added for my welfare: “Lord, 
show the path to the new brother, who has come 
amongst us. Give liim, Lord, the peace that Thou 
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has given us. May the Lord Jesus who has vSaved us 
save him too. We ask all this in the name of Jesus,” 
There was no singing of hymns or other music at 
these meetings. After the supplication for something 
special every day, we dispersed, each going to his 
lunch, that being the hour for it. The prayer did not 
take more than five minutes. 

The Misses Harris and Gabb were both elderly 
maiden ladies. Mr. Coates was a Quaker. The two 
ladies lived together, and they gave me a standing 
invitation to four o’clock tea, at their house, every 
Sunday. 

When we met on Sundays, I used to give Mr. 
Coates my religious diary for the week, and discuss 
with him the books I had read and the impression 
that they had left on me. The ladies used to narrate 
their sweet experiences, and talk about the peace 
they had found. 

Mr. Coates was a frank-hearted staunch young 
man. We went out for walks together, and he also 
took me to other Christian friends. 

As we came closer to each other, he began to give 
me books of his own choice, until my shelf was hllcd 
with them. He loaded me with books, as it were. 
In pure faith I consented to read aU those boolcs, and 
as I went on reading them, wc divseussed them. 

I read a number of such books in 1893, I do not 
remember the names of them all, but they included 
the Comnentary of Dr. Parker of the City Temple, 
Pearson’s Many Infallible Proofs and Butler’s 
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Analogy. Pans of these were unintelligible to me. 
I liked some tilings in them, while I did not like 
others. Mavy lu fallible Proofs were proofs in sup- 
port of the religion of the Bible as tlie autlior under- 
stood it. The book had no effect on me. Parker’s 
Coimnemary was morally stimulating, but it could 
not be of any help to one who had no faith in the 
prevalent Christian beliefs. Butler’s Analogy struck 
me to be a very profound and difficult book, which 
should be read four or five times to be understood 
properly. It seemed to me to be written with a view 
to converting atheists to theism. The arguments 
advanced in it regarding the existence of God were 
unnecessary for me, as I had then passed the stage 
of unbelief; but the arguments in proof of Jesus 
being the only incarnation of God and the Mediator 
between God and man left me unmoved. 

But Mr. Coates was not the man easily to accept 
defeat. He had great affection for me. He saw, round 
my neck, the Vmhvava necklace of Tulasi-beads. 
lie tJiouglit it to be superstition, and was pained by 
it. “This superstition docs not become you. Come, 
let us break the necklace.” 

“No, you will not. It is a sacred gift from my 
mother.” 

“But do you believe in it?” 

“I do not know its mysterious significance. I do 
not think I should come to harm if I did not wear it, 
but I cannot, without sufficient reason, give up a 
necklace that she put round my neck out of love 
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and in the conviction that it would be conducive to 
niy welfare. When, with the passage of time, it 
wears away and breaks of its own accord, 1 shall 
have no desire to get a new one. But this necklace 
cannot be broken.” 

Mr. Coates could not appreciate niy argument, as 
he had no regard for my religion. 1 Ic wius looking 
forward to delivering me from the abyss of igno^ 
ranee. He wanted to convince me that, no matter 
whether there was some truth in other religions, 
salvation was impossible for me unless I accepted 
Christianity which represented the truth, and that 
my sins would not be washed away except by the 
intercession of Jesus, and that all good works were 
useless. 

Just as he introduced me to several books, he 
introduced me to several friends whom he regarded 
as staunch Christians. One of these introductions 
was to a family which belonged to tlic J^lymoutli 
Brcthi’cn, a Christian sect. 

Many of the contacts for which Mr. Coates was 
responsible were good. Most struck me as being 
God-fcarmg. But during my contact witli this 
family, one of the Plyi^^outh Brethren confronted 
me with an argument for which I was not prepared: 

“You cannot understand the beauty of our 
relirion, From what you say it appears that you must 
be brooding over your transgressions every moment 
of your life, always mending them and atoning for 
them. How can this ceaseless cycle of action bring 
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you redemption? You can never have peace. You 
admit that we arc all sinners. Now look at the per- 
lection of our belief. Our attempts at improvement 
and atonement are futile. And yet redemption we 
must have. How can we bear the burden of sin? 
We can but throw it on Jesus. He is the only sinless 
Son of God. It is His word that those who believe 
in Him shall have everlasting life. Therein lies God’s 
infinite mercy. And as we believe in the atonement 
of Jesus, our own sins do not bind us. Sin we muse. 
It is impossible to live in this world sinless. And 
therefore Jesus suffered and atoned for all the sins 
of mankind. Only he who accepts this great redemp- 
tion can have eternal peace. Think what a life of 
restlessness is yours, and what a promise of peace 
we have.” 

The argument utterly failed to convince me. I 
humbly replied: 

“If this be the Christianity acknowledged by all 
Christians, I cannot accept it. 1 do not seek redemp- 
tion from the consequences of my sin. I seek to be 
redeemed from sin itself, or rather from the very 
thought of sin. Until 1 have attained tliat end, I shall 
be content to be restless.” 

To which the Plymouth Brother rejoined: “I 
assure you, your attempt is fruitless. Think again 
over what I have said,” 

And the Brother proved as good as his word. He 
knowingly committed transgressions and showed me 
tliat he was undisturbed by the thought of them. 
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But I alrcjidy knew kciotc meeting with these 
friends, that all Christians did nt)t believe in such a 
theory of atonement. Mr. Coates himself walked in 
the fear of God. His heart was pure, and he believed 
in the possibility of sclf-pnrification. 'Fhe twc) ladies 
also shared this belief. Some of the books that came 
into my hands were full of devotion. So although 
Mr. Coates was much disturbed by this latest experi- 
ence of mine, 1 was able to reassure him and tell liim 
that the distorted belief of a Plymouth Brother could 
not prejudice me against Christianity. 

My difficulties lay elsewhere. They were with 
regard to the Bible and its accepted interpreta- 
tion. . . 

Mr. Baker was getting anxious about my future. 
He took me to the Wellington Convention. The 
Protestant Christians organize sucli gatherings every 
few years for religious enlightenment or, in other 
words, self-purification. One may call this religious 
restoration or revival. Tire Wellington Convention 
Wiis of tliis type. The chairman was the famous 
divine of the place, the Reverend Andrew Murray. 
Mr. Baker had hoped that the atmOvSphere of reli- 
gious exaltation at the Convention, and the 
enthusiasm and earnestness of the people attending 
it, would inevitably lead me to embrace Christianity. 

But his final hope was the efficacy of prayer. He 
had an abiding faith in prayer. It was his firm con- 
viction that God coula nor but listen to prayer 
fervently offered. He would cite the instances of 
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men like George Muller of Bristol, who depended 
entirely on prayer even for his temporal needs. I 
listened to his discourse on the efficacy of prayer 
with unbiased attention, and assured him that 
nothing could prevent me from embracing Chris- 
tianity, should 1 feel the call. I had no hesitation in 
giving him this assurance, as I had long since taught 
myself to follow the inner voice. I delighted in sub- 
mitting to it. To act against it would be difficult and 
painful to me. 

So we went to Wellington. Mr. Baker was hard 
put to it in having “a coloured man*’ like me for his 
companion. He had to suffer inconveniences on 
many occasions entirely on account of me. We had 
to break the journey on the way, as one of the days 
happened to be a Sunday, and Mr. Baker and his 
party would not travel on the Sabbath. Though the 
manager of the station hotel agreed to take me in 
after much altercation, he absolutely refused to 
admit me to the dining room. Mr, Baker was not 
the man to give way easily. He stood by the rights 
of the guests of a hotel But I could see his difficulty. 
At Wellington also I stayed with Mr. Baker. In 
spite of his best efforts to conceal the Iktle incon- 
veniences that he was put to, I could see them all. 

This Convention was an assemblage of devout 
Christians. I was delighted at their faith. I met the 
Reverend Mr, Murray. I saw that many were pray- 
ing for me. I liked some of their hymns, they were 
very sweet. 
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The Convention lasted for three days. I could 
understand and appreciate the devoutness of chose 
who attended it. But I &iw no reason for changing 
my bclief—niy religion, it was impossible foj- me to 
believe that I could go to heaven or attain salvation 
only by becoming a Christian. When I frankly said 
so to some of the good Christian friends, they were 
shocked, But there was no help for it. 

My difficulties lay deeper. It was more than I 
could believe that Jesus was the only incarnate son 
of God, and that only he who believed in Him 
would have everlasting life. If God could have sons, 
all of us were His sons. If Jesus was like god, or God 
Himself, then all men were like God and could be 
God Himself. My reason was not ready to believe 
literally that Jesus by his death and by his blood 
redeemed the sins of tJie world. Metaphorically 
there might be some truth in it. Again, according to 
Christianity only human Lxiings had souls, and not 
other living bemgs, for whom death meant complcrc 
extinction; while I held a contrary belief. I could 
accept JesUvS as a martyr, an embodiment of sac- 
rificc, and a divine teacher, but ncJt as the most 
perfect man ever bom. His death on the Cross was 
a great example to the world, but that there was any- 
thing like a mysterious or miraculous virtue in it, my 
heart could not accept. The pious lives of Christians 
did not give me anything that the lives of men of 
other faiths had failed to give. I had seen in other 
lives just the same reformation that I had heard of 
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among Chi'istians, Philosopliically there was notliing 
extraordinary in Christian principles. From the point 
oi view of sacrifice it seemed to me that the Hindus 
greatly surpassed die Christians. It was impossible 
for me to regard Christianity as a perfect religion 
or the greatest of all religions, 

I shared this mental churning with my Christian 
friends whenever there was an opportunity, but their 
answers could not satisfy me. 

Thus if I could not accept Christianity either as 
a perfect, or the greatest religion, neither was I then 
convinced of Hinduism being such. Hindu defects 
were pressingly visible to me. If untouchability 
could be a part of Hinduism, it could be but a rotten 
part or an excrescence. I could not understand the 
rmon d^Stre of a multitude of sects and castes. What 
was the meaning of saying that the Vedas were the 
inspired Word of God? If they were inspired, why 
not also die Bible and the Koran? 

As Christian friends were endeavouring to convert 
me, even so were Mussalman friends. Abdulla Sheth 
had kept on inducing me to study Islam, and of 
course he had always something to say regarding 
its beauty. 

I expressed my difficulties m a letter to Ray- 
chandbliai. I also corresponded with other religious 
authorities in India and received answers from them. 
Raychandbhai’s letter somewhat pacified me. He 
asked me to be patient and to study Hinduism more 
deeply. One of his sentences was to this eiBFect: “On 
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a dispassionate view of the question, 1 am convinced 
that no other religion has the subtle and profound 
thought of Hinduism, its vision of the soul, or its 
charity.’' 

I piu'chascd Sale’s translation of the Koran and 
began reading it. I also obtained other books on 
Islam. I communicated with Christian friends in 
England. One of them introduced me to Kdwarcl 
Maitland, with whom 1 opened correspondence. Me 
sent me The Perfect Way, a book he had written 
in collaboration with Anna Kingsford. The book 
was a repudiation of the current Christian belief, lie 
also sent me another book, The New Inter premioii 
of the Bible. I liked both. They seemed to support 
Hinduism. Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is 
Within Yon overwhelmed me. It left an abiding 
impression on me. Before the independent thinking, 
profound morality, and the truthfulness f)f this book, 
all the books given me by Mr. Coates seemed to 
pale into insignificance. 

My studies thus carried me in a direction un- 
thought of by tlic Christian friends. My correspond- 
ence with Ifdward Maitland was fairly prolonged, 
and that with llaycliandbhai continued until Itus 
death. I read some of the books he sent me. 'rhese 
included Pmiohikmn, Mrniiratnmmhy Mimmksbn 
Prukarm of Yogavasisbiha, Haribbadra Sml's Shad- 
darshma Samuchchaya and otlicrs. 

Though I took a path my Cliristiati friends had 
not intended for me, I have remained forever in- 
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dcbtcd to them for the religious quest that they 
awakened in me. I shall always cherish the memory 
of tiieir contact. The years that followed had more, 
not less, of such sweet and sacred contacts in store 
for me. . . . '^ 

If, in South Africa, I found myself entirely 
absorbed in the service of the community, the reason 
behind it was my desire for self-realization. I had 
made the religion of service my own, as I felt that 
God could be realized only through service. And 
service for me was the service of India, because it 
came to me without my seeking, because I had an 
aptitude for it. I had gone to South Africa for travel, 
for finding an escape from Kathiawad intrigues and 
for gaining my own livelihood. But as I have said, 
I found myself in search of God and striving for 
self-realization. 

Christian friends had whetted my appetite for 
knowledge which had become almost insatiable, and 
they would not leave me in peace, even if I had 
desired to be indifferent. In Durban Mr. Spencer 
Walton, the head of the South African General Mis- 
sion, found me out. I became almost a member of 
his family. At the back of this acquaintance was of 
course my contact with Christians in Pretoria. h4r. 
Walton had a manner all his own. I do not recollect 
his ever having invited me to embrace Christianity. 
But he placed his life as an open book before me, 
and let me watch all his movements. Mrs. Walton 
was a very gentle and talented woman. I liked the 
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attitude of this couple. We knew rlic fiiiulanicntnl 
dilfcrciiccs between lus. Any amount (jf discussion 
could not efface them. Yet even diffetenccs prove 
helpful, where there arc tolerance, charity and truth, 
I Inccd Mr. and Mrs, Walton’s humility, persever- 
ance and devotion to worlc, and we met very 
fr^uently. 

This friendship kept alive my intci'csc in religion. 
It was impossible now to get the leisure that I used 
to have in Pretoria for my religious studies. But what 
little time I could spare I turned to good account. 
My religious correspondence continued. Ray- 
chandbhai was guiding me. Some friend sent me 
Narmadshanlcar’s book Dharma Vichitr, Its preface 
proved very helpful. I had heard about the Bohemian 
way in which the poet had lived, and a description, 
in the preface, of the revolution effected in hri life 
by his religious studies captivated me, I came to like 
tlic book, and read it from cover to cover with atten- 
tion. I read with interest Max Muller’s book, Ivdk-' 
What Can It Teach Us? and rhe crsinslarioii of the 
UpanisJoads published by the Thcosojilucal Sociciy. 
All this enhanced my regard for I linduLsin, and its 
beauties began to grow upon me. It did not, how- 
ever, prejudice me against other religions. I read 
Washington Irving’s Life of Mahomet md His Stic- 
cessors and Carlyle’s panegyric on the Prophet. 
These books raised Muhammad in my estimation. I 
also read a book called The Sayings of Zaratlmtra. 

Thus I gamed more knowledge of the different 
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religions. The study stimulated my self-introspec- 
tion, and fostered in me the habit of putting into 
practice whatever appealed to me in my studies. 
Thus I began some or the Yogic practices, as well 
as I could understand them from a reading of the 
Hindu books. But T could not get on very far, and 
decided to follow them with the help of some expert 
when I returned to India. The desire has never been 
fulfilled. 

I made too an extensive study of Tolstoy’s books. 
The Gospeh in Brief, What To Do? and other books 
made a deep impression on me. I began to realize 
more and more the infinite possibilities of universal 
love. 

About the same time I came in contact with 
another Cluistian family. At their suggestion, I 
attended the Wesleyan Church every Sunday. For 
these days I also had dieir standing invitation to 
dinner. The church did not malce a favourable 
impression on me. The sermons seemed to be unin- 
spiring. The congregation did not strike me as being 
particularly religious. They were not an assembly 
of devout souls; they appeared rather to be worldly- 
minded people going to church for recreation and in 
conformity to custom. Here, at times, I would in- 
voluntarily doze. I was ashamed, but some of my 
neighbours, who were in no better case, Hghtened 
the shame. I could not go on long like this, and soon 
gave up attending the service. . . . ® 

My final deliberate striving to realize Christianity 
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ns it was presented to me was in 1901, when in 
answer to promises made to one of my Christian 
friends, I thought it my duty to see one of the 
biggest of Indian Christians, as 1 was told he was- 
die late Kali Charan Biuicrjcc. I went over to hini-I 
am telling you of the deep search that I have under- 
gone in order that I miglit leave no stone unturned 
to find out the true path— 1 went to him with an 
absolutely open mind and in a receptive mood, and 
I met him also under circumstances which were most 
affecting. I found that there was much in common 
between Mr. Banerjee and myself. His simplicity, 
his humility, his courage, his truthfulness, all these 
things I have all along admired, He met me when 
his wife was on her death-bed. You cannot imagine 
a more impressive scene, a more ennobling circum- 
stance. I told Mr. Banerjee, “I have come to you as 
a seeker. I have come to you in fullilmcnt of a 
sacred promise 1 have made to some of my dearest 
Christian friends that I will leave no stone unturned 
to find out the true light.” I told him that I had 
given my friends the lussurancc that no worldly gain 
would keep me away from the light, If I could l)ut 
wscc it. Well, I am not going to engage you in giving 
a description of the little discussion that we Iwd 
between us. It was very good, very noble. I came 
away, not sorry, not dejected, not disappointed, but 
I felt sad tliat even Mr. Banerjee could not convince 
me. . . 

Through the years Christian missionaries have 
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made many attempts to convert me. I was favoured 
with some literature even at Yeravda prison by welb 
meaning* missionaries, which seemed to be written 
as if merely to belittle Hinduism. . . . But it is a 
matter of pleasure to me to be able to say tliar, if I 
have had painful experiences of Cliristians and 
Christian missionaries, I have had pleasant ones also 
wliich 1 treasure. There is no doubt that among them 
the spirit of toleration is growing. Among individuals 
there is also a deeper study of Hinduism and other 
faiths and an appreciation of their beauties, and 
among some even an admission that the other great 
faiths of the world are not false. One is thankful for 
the growing liberal spirit, but I have the conviction 
that mucli still remains to be done in that direction.® 
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Being born in the Vaislinava faith, I had often to go 
to the Haveli, But it never appealed to me. 1 did not 
like its glitter and pomp. Also I heard rumours of 
inunorality being practiced there, and lost all interest 
in it. Hence I could gain nothing from the Hnveli, 

But what I failed to get there, I obtained from 
my nurse, an old servant of the family, whose affec- 
tion for me I still recall. I have said before that tiicre 
was in me a fear of ghosts and spirits. Rambha, for 
that was her name, suggesred as a remedy for this 
fear, the repetition of Rmmmm. I had more faith 
in her than in the remedy, and so at a render age I 
began repeating Rctvmmm to cure my fear of ghosts 
and spirits. This was of course short-lived, but the 
good seed sown in childhood was not sown in vain. 
I think it is due to the seed sown by that good 
woman Rambha that today Rmmiimn is an infallible 
remedy for me. 

Just about diis time, a cousin of mine who was 
a devotee of Ramayma arranged for my second 
brother and me to learn Rma &tksha» We got it by 
heart, and made it a rule to recite it every mornmg 
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after the bath. The practice was kept up as long as 
we were in Porbander. As soon as we reached 
Rajkot, it was forgotten. For I had not much belief 
in it. I recited it partly because of my pride in being 
able to recite Rmm ^ksha with correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

What, however, left a deep impression on me was 
the reading of the Rcmayam before my father. 
During part of his illness my father was in Por- 
bander. There every evening he used to listen to 
the Rumtyuna. The reader was a great devotee of 
of Rama— Ladha Maharaj of Bileshvar. It was said 
of him that he cured himself of his leprosy not by 
any medicine, but by applying to the affected parts 
bilva leaves which had been cast away after being 
offered to the image of Mahadeva in Bileshvar 
temple, and by the regular repetition of Rmnmma, 
His faith, it was said, had made him whole. Tliis may 
or may not be true. We at any rate believed the 
story. And it is a fact that when Ladha Maharaj 
began liis reading of the Rmayema his body was 
entirely free from leprosy. He had a melodious 
voice. He would sing the Dohas (couplets) and 
Chopais (quatrains), and explain them, losing himself 
in the discourse and carrying his listeners along witli 
him. I must have been thirteen at that time, but I 
quite remember being enraptured by his reading. 
That laid the foundation of my deep devotion to 
the RmtayanA. Today I regard the Rmnayma of 
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Tulsidas as the greatest book in all devotional 
literature. 

A few months after this wc came to Rajkot. 
There was no Rcmayana reading there. The 
Bhagavati however, used to be read on every 
Ekadashi day. Sometimes I attended the reading, but 
the reciter was uninspiring. Today I see tliat the 
Bhagdvat is a book which can evoke religious 
fervour. I have read it in Gujarati with intense 
interest. But when I heard portions of the original 
read by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya during my 
twenty-one days’ fast, I wished I had heard it in my 
childhood from such a devotee as he is, so that I 
could have formed a liking for it at an early age. 
Impressions formed at that age strike roots deep 
down into one’s nature, and it is my perpetual regret 
that I was not fortunate enough to hear more good 
books of this land read during that period.*^ 

Towards the end of my second year in England 
I came across two Theosophists, brothers, and both 
unmarried. They talked to me about the Gitff. They 
were reading Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation— 
Song Celesdal-md they invited me to read tltc 
original with them. I felt ashamed, as 1 had read the 
divine Poem neither in Sanskrit nor in Gujarati. I 
was constramed to tell them I had not read the Gita 
but diat I would gladly read it with them, and that 
though my knowledge of Sanslcrit was meagre, still 
I hoped to be able to understand the original to the 
extent of telling where the translation failed to bring 
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out the meaning. I began reading the G'lU with 
them. The verses in the second chapter, 

If one 

Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recltlessness; then the memory— all betrayed— 

Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone. 

made a deep impression on my mind, and they still 
ring in my ears. The book struck me as one of price- 
less worth. The impression has ever since been grow- 
ing on me with the result that I regard it today as 
the book par excellence for the knowledge of Truth. 
It has afforded me invaluable help in my moments 
of gloom, I have read almost all the English transla- 
tions of it, and I regard Sir Edwin Arnold’s as the 
best. He has been faithful to the text and yet it does 
not read like a translation. Though I read the Gita 
with these friends, I cannot pretend to have studied 
it then. It was only after some years that it became 
a book of daily reading. 

The brothers also recommended The Light of 
Asia by Sir Edwin Arnold, whom I knew till then 
as the author only of The Song Celestial^ and I read 
it with even greater interest than I did the Bhagavad- 
gita. Once I had begun it I could not leave off. 
They also took me on one occasion to the Blavatsky 
Lodge and introduced me to Madame Blavatslcy and 
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Mrs. Besant. The latter had Just then joined the 
Theosophical Society, and I was following with 
great interest the controversy about her conversion. 
The friends advised me to join the Society, but I 
politely declined, saying, “With my meagre Imowl- 
edge of my own religion I do not want to belong 
to any religious body.” I recall liaving read, at the 
brothers’ instance, Madame Blavatsky’s Key to 
Theosophy, This book stimulated in me the desire 
to read books on Hinduism, and disabused me of 
the notion fostered by the missionaries that Hindu- 
ism was rife with superstition.^® 

In Phoenix [South Africa] we had our daily 
prayers . , . and Mussalmans as well as Christians 
attended them along with Hindus. The late Sheth 
Rustomji and his children too frequented the prayer 
meetings. Rustomji Sheth very much liked the 
Gujarati hhajm^ “Dear, dear to me 

is the name of Rama.” If my memory serves me 
right, Maganlal or Kaslu was once leading us in sing- 
ing this hymn, when Rustomji Sheth exclaimed 
joyously, “Say the name of Hormazd instead of the 
name of Rama.” His suggestion was readily taken 
up, and after that whenever die Sheth was present, 
and sometimes even when he was not, we put the 
name of Hormazd in place of Rama. The late 
Husain, son of Daud Sheth, often stayed at the 
Phoenix Ashram, and enthusiastically joined our 
prayers. To the accompaniment of an organ he used 
to sing in a very sweet voice the song bakare 
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“The garden of this world has only a momen- 
tary bloom.” He taught us all this song, which we 
also sang at prayers. Its inclusion in our BhajaTjipvddi 
is a tribute to truth-loving Husain’s memory. I have 
never met a young man who practiced Truth more 
devotedly than Husain. Joseph Royeppen often 
came to Phoenix. He is a Christian, and his favorite 
hymn was "'Vaishnaw java,'" “He is a Vaishnavs 
(servant of the Lord), who succours people in dis- 
tress” He loved music and once sang tms hymn, 
saying “Christian” in the place of Vaishnava, The 
others accepted his reading with alacrity and I 
observed this filled Joseph’s heart with joy.^^ 

Mussalmans and Christians in the household, not 
only all followed their own religious practices, but 
each co-operated with the other heartily in seeing 
that die practices were observed without a liitch or 
a jar. When the days of Ramzan came and the 
Mussalman members fasted without having even a 
drop of water during long hours, the Hindu mem- 
bers vied with one another in preparing all kinds 
of delicacies for those who had to break their fast 
after sunset, and the children, I suppose, looked 
forward to the break of the fast as they had a share 
of the nice things.^^ 

When I was turning over the pages of the sacred 
books of different faitiis for my own satisfaction, I 
became sufficiently familiar for my purpose with 
Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Judaism and 
Hinduism. In reading these texts, I can say 1 was 
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cqniminded towards all these faidis^ although per- 
haps I was not then conscious of it. Refreshing my 
memory of those days, I do not find I ever had the 
slightest desire to criticize any of tliese religions 
merely because they were not my own, but read 
each sacred book in a spirit of reverence, and found 
the same fundamental morality in each. Some things 
I did not understand then, and do not understand 
even now, but experience has taught me that it is a 
mistake hastily to imagine that anything we cannot 
understand is necessarily wrong. Some things which 
I did not understand first have since become as clear 
as daylight. Equimindedness helps us to solve many 
difficulties and even when we criticize anytiiing, 
we express ourselves with a humility and a courtesy 
which leave no sting behind them.^* 

In spite of my being a staunch Hindu I find room 
in my faith for Christian and Islamic and Zoroastrian 
teaching, and therefore my Hinduism seem to some 
to be a conglomeration and some have even dubbed 
me an eclectic. Well, to call a man eclectic is to say 
that he has no faith, but mine is a broad faith which 
does not oppose Christians, not even a Plymouth 
Brother, not even the most fanatical Mussalman. It 
is a faith based on the broadest possible toleration. 
I refuse to abuse a man for his fanatical deeds, be- 
cause I try to see them from his point of view. It is 
that broad faith that sustains me. It is a somewhat 
embarrassing position, I know, but to others, not to 
me.2^ 
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The need of the moment is not one I'eligion, but 
mutual respect and tolerance of the devotees of the 
different religions. We want to reach not the dead 
level, but unity in diversity. Any attempt to root 
out traditions, effects of heredity, climate and other 
surroundings is not only bound to fail but is a 
sacrilege. The soul of religions is one, but it is 
encased in a multitude of forms. The latter will 
persist to the end of time. Wise men will ignore the 
outward crust and see the same soul living under a 
variety of crusts. . . want to see heart unity 
established among the people of this land professing 
different faiths. In nature there is a fundamental 
unity running through all the diversity we see about 
us. Religions are no exception to the natural law. 
They are given to mankind so as to accelerate the 
process of realization of fundamental unity 

I believe that Christianity is as good and as true a 
religion as my own. . . . There is no religion that is 
absolutely perfect. All are equally imperfect or more 
or less perfect. . . For me the different religious 
arc beautiful flowers from the same garden, or they 
arc branches of the same majestic tree. Therefore 
they arc equally true, though being received and 
interpreted through human instruments equally 
imperfect.^® 

We have not realized religion in its perfection, 
even as we have not realized God. Religion of our 
conception, being thus imperfect, is always subject 
to a process of evolution and reinterpretation. 
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Progress towards Truth, towards God, is possible 
only because of such evolution. And if all faiths 
outlined by men are imperfect, the question of 
comparative merit does not arise. All faiths constimte 
a revelation of Truth, but all are imperfect, and 
liable to error. Reverence for other faiths need not 
blind us to their faults. We must be keenly alive to 
the defects of our own faith also, yet not leave it 
on that account, but try to overcome these defects. 
Looking at all religions with an equal eye, we would 
not only not hesitate, but would think it our duty, 
to blend into our faith every acceptable feature of 
other faiths.^® 

The seat of religious authority lies within. I 
exercise my judgment about every scripture, includ- 
ing the Giu. I cannot let a scriptural text supersede 
my reason. Whilst I believe that the principal boolcs 
are inspired, they suffer from a process of double 
distillation. Firstly, they come through a liuman 
prophet, and then through the commentaries of in- 
terpreters. Nothing in them comes from God 
directly. Matthew may give one version of one text 
and John may give another. I cannot surrender my 
reason whilst I subscribe to divine revelation. And 
above all, “die letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” 
But you must not misunderstand my position. I 
believe in Faith also, in things where Reason has no 
place, e.g., the existence of God. No argument can 
move me from that faith, and like that little girl who 
repeated against all reason, “yet we are seven,” 1 
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would like to repeat, on being baffled in argument 
by a very superior intellect, “Yet there is God.” 

God is certainly One. He has no second. He is 
unfathomable^ unknowable, and unknown to the 
vast majority of mankind. He is everywhere. He 
secs without eyes, and hears without ears. He is 
formless and indivisible. He is uncreate, has no 
father, mother or child; and yet He allows Himself 
to be worshipped as father, mother, wife and child. 
He allows himself even to be worshipped as stock 
and stone, although He is none of these things. He 
is the most elusive. He is the nearest to us if we 
would but know the fact. But he is farthest from us 
when we do not want to realize his omnipresence.^^ 

I claim to be a man of faith and prayer, and even 
if I was cut to pieces, God wodd give me the 
strength not to deny Him and to assert that He is. 
The Muslim says: He is and there is no one else. 
The Christian says the same thing, and so do the 
Hindu and, if I may say so, even the Buddliist says 
the same diing, if in dinerent words. We may each 
of us be putting our own interpretation on the word 
God— God who embraces not only this tiny globe of 
ours, but millions and billions of such globes. How 
can we, little crawling creatures, so utterly helpless 
as He has made us, how could we possibly measure 
His greatness, His boundless love, His infinite com- 
passion, such that He allows man insolently to deny 
Him, wrangle about Him, and cut the throat of his 
fellow-man? How can we measure the greatness of 
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Gad who is so forgiving, so divine? Thus, though 
we may utter the same words they have not die 
same meaning for us 

I do not regard God as a person. Truth for me is 
God, and God’s Law and God are not different 
things or facts, in the sense that an earthly king and 
his law are different. Because God is an Idea, Law 
Himself. Therefore it is impossible to conceive God 
as breaking the Law. He dierefore does not rule our 
actions and withdraw Himself. When we say He 
rules our actions, we are simply using human 
language and we try to limit Him. Otherwise He 
and His Law abide everywhere and govern every- 
thing. Therefore I do not think that He answers in 
every detail every request of ours, but there is no 
doubt that He rules our action, and I literally believe 
that not a blade of grass grows or moves without 
His will. The free will we enjoy is less than that of 
a passenger on a crowded deck. 

At the same time I fed a sense of freedom in my 
communion with God. I do not feci as cramped as I 
would on a boat full of passengers, Although I know 
that my freedom is less than that of a passenger, I 
appreciate that freedom as I have imbibed through 
and through the central teacliing of the Gita that 
man is the maker of his own destiny in the sense 
that he has freedom of choice as to the manner in 
which he uses that freedom. But he is no controller 
of results. The moment he thinlcs he is, he comes to 
grief.^® 
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God is Truth, but God is mnny other things also. 
That is why I prefer to say Truth is God. But you 
need not go into what may sound like mystic lore; 
you may simply worsliip what you find to be the 
Truth, tor Trudi is known relatively. Only remem- 
ber that Truth is not one of the many qumities that 
we name. It is the living embodiment of God, it is 
the only Life, and I identify Truth with fullest life, 
and that is how it becomes a concrete thing, for God 
is His whole creation, the whole Existence, and 
service of all that exists— Truth— is service of God.^* 

Revelation is the exclusive property of no nation, 
no tribe. I have no hesitation m regarding the Koran 
as revealed, as I have none in regarding the Bible, 
the Zend Avem^ the Grmth Saheb and many otlier 
clean scriptures as revealed. . . It is an essentially 
untrue position to take, for a seeker after truth, that 
he alone is in absolute possession of truth. . . . When 
it comes to spiriaial truths, either we are all untrue 
-quite a logical position to take-but since truth does 
not come out of untruth it is better to say that we 
all have taitii but not the complete truth. For God 
reveals His truth to instruments that are imperfect. 
Raindrops of purest distilled water become diluted 
or polluted as soon as they come in contact with 
mother earth. . . . Religions are not in water-tight 
compartments. They arc always growing. Let us not 
limit God’s function. He may reveal Himself in a 
thousand ways and a thousand times.®® 

I do not regard every word of the Bible as the 
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inspired word of God, even as I do not regard every 
word of the Vedas or the Koran as inspired. The 
sum total of each of tlicse books is certainly inspired, 
but I miss that inspiration in many of the things 
taken individually. The Bible is as much of a book 
of religion with me as the Gzf^r and the Koran.®^ 

I hold that it is the duty of every cultured man 
or woman to read sympathetically the scriptures of 
the world. If we are to respect others* religions as 
we would have them to respect our own, a friendly 
study of the world’s religions is a sacred duty. We 
need not dread, upon our grown-up children, the 
influence of scriptures other than our own. We 
liberalize their outlook upon life by encouraging 
them to study freely all that is clean. Fear there 
would be when someone reads liis own scriptures to 
young people with intention secretly or openly of 
converting them. He must then be biased in favour 
of his own scriptures. For myself, I regard my study 
of and reverence for the Bible, the Quran, and the 
other scriptures to be wholly consistent with my 
claim to be a staunch Sanatani Hindu. He is no 
Sanatani Hindu who is narrow, bigoted, and con- 
siders evil to be good if it has the sanction of 
antiquity and is to be found supported in any San- 
skrit book. I claim to be a staunch Sanatani Hindu 
because, though I reject all that offends my moral 
sense, I find the Hindu scriptures to satisfy the needs 
of the soul. My respectful study of other religions 
has not abated my reverence for or my faith in the 
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Hindu scriptures. They have indeed left their deep 
mark mon niy understanding of the Hindu scrip- 
tures. They have broadened my view of life. They 
have enabled me to understand more clearly many 
an obscure passage in the Hmdu scriptures.^® 

I would dispute the claim that Christianity is the 
only true reli^on. It is also a true religion, a noble 
religion, and along with other religions it has con- 
tributed to raise me moral height of manldnd. But 
it has yet to make a greater contribution. After all, 
what are 2,000 years in the life of a religion? Just 
now Christianity comes to yearning mankind in a 
tainted form. Fancy bishops supporting slaughter in 
the name of Christianity! . . . 

In taking the position that all religions are true, 
it is necessary to distinguish between conflicting 
counsels. Hence in seeking the truth I am guided by 
certain fundamental maxims. Truth is superior to 
everything, and I reject what conflicts with it. 
Similarly that which is in conflict with non-violence 
should be rejected. And on matters which can be 
reasoned out, that which conflicts with Reason must 
also be rejected. 

There are subjects where Reason cannot take us 
far and we have to accept things on faith. Faith then 
does not contradict Reason but transcends it. Faith 
is a land of sixth sense which works in cases which 
are without the purview of Reason. Given these 
three criteria, I can have no difficulty in examining 
all claims made on behalf of religion. Thus to believe 
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that Jesus is the only begotten son of God is to me 
against Reason, for God can’t marry and beget cliil- 
dren. The word “son” there can only be used in a 
figurative sense. In that sense everyone who stands 
in the position of Jesus is a begotten son of God. If 
a man is spiritually miles ahead of us, we may say 
that he is in a special sense the son of God, though 
we are all children of God. We repudiate the rela- 
tionship in our lives whereas his life is a witness to 
that relationship.^® 

I regard Jesus as a great teacher of humanity, but 
I do not regard him as the only begotten son of God. 
That epithet in its material interpretation is quite 
unacceptable. Metaphorically we are all begotten 
sons of God, but for each of us there may be dif- 
ferent begotten sons of God in a special sense. Thus 
for me Chaitanya may be the only begotten son 
of God. . . . 

Jesus came as near to perfection as possible. But 
to say that he was perfect is to deny God’s superior- 
ity to man. And then in this matter I have a theory 
of my own. Being necessarily limited by the bonds 
of flesh, we can attain perfection only after the dis- 
solution of the body. Therefore God alone is 
absolutely perfect. When He descends to earth. He 
of His own accord limits Himself. Jesus died on the 
Cross because he was limited by the flesh. I do not 
need either the prophecies or the miracles to establish 
Jesus’ greatness as a teacher. Nothing can be more 
miraculous than the three years of his ministry. 
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There is no miracle in the story of the multitude 
being fed on a handful of loaves. A magician can 
create that illusion. But woe worth the day on whicli 
a magician would be hailed as the Saviour of human- 
ity. As for Jesus raising the dead to life, well, I doubt 
if the men he raised were really dead, I raised a 
relative’s child from supposed death to life, but that 
was because the child was not dead, and but for my 
presence there she might have been cremated. But 
I saw that life was not extinct. I gave her an enema 
and she was restored to life. There was no miracle 
about it. I do not deny that Jesus had certain psychic 
powers and he was undoubtedly filled with the love 
of humanity. But he brought to life not people who 
were dead but who were believed to be dead. The 
laws of Nature arc changeless, unchangeable, and 
tliere are no miracles in die sense of infringement or 
interruption of Nature’s laws. But we limited beings 
fancy all kinds of things and impute our limitations 
to God. We may copy God, but not He us. Wc 
may divide Time for Him. Time for Him is eternity. 
For us there is past, present and future. And what is 
human life of a hundred years but less than a mere 
speck in the eternity of Time? 

Although I admire much in Christianity, I am 
unable to identify myself with Orthodox Christian- 
ity. I must say in all humility tliat Hinduism, as I 
know it, entirely satisfies my soul, fills my whole 
being, and I find a solace in the Bhag(euadpta and 
Upanishads that I miss even in the Sermon on the 
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Mount. Not that I do not prize the ideal presented 
therein, not that some of the precious tcacliings in 
the Sermon on die Mount have not left a deep im- 
pression upon me, but I must confess to you that 
when doubts haunt me, when disappointments scare 
me in the face, and when I see not one trace of light 
on the horizon I turn to the Bhagavadgita and find 
a verse to comfort me; and I immediately begin to 
smile in the midst of overwhelming sorrow. My life 
has been full of external tragedies and, if they have 
not left any visible and indelible effect on me, I owe 
it to the teaching of the Bhagiwadgita.^^ 

I have been charged with being a secret Christian. 
The charge is both a libel and a compliment— a libel 
because there are men who can believe me to be 
capable of being secredy anytliing, i.e., for fear of 
being that openly. There is nodiing in the world 
that would keep me from professing Christianity or 
any other faith, the moment I felt the truth of and 
the need for it. Where there is fear dierc is no reli- 
gion. Tlie charge is a compliment in that it is a 
reluctant acknowledgment of my capacity for ap- 
preciating the beauties of Christianity. Let me own 
this. If I could call myself, say, a Christian or a 
Mussalman, with my own interpretation of the 
Bible or the Quran, I should not hesitate to call my- 
self either. For then Hindu, Christian, and Mussal- 
man would be synonymous terms. I do believe that 
in the other world there are neither Hindus nor 
Christians nor Mussalmans. There all are judged not 
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according to their labels or professions but accord- 
ing to their actions irrespective of their professions. 
During our earthly existence there will always be 
those labels. I therefore prefer to retain the label of 
my forefathers so long as it does not cramp my 
growth and does not debar me from assimilating all 
that is good anywhere else.®* 
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GANDHI’S 

VIEWS ON CONVERSION 


Prefatory Note to Chapter III 

Caste is a system, ancient in origin, which assigns to 
each individual his duty and his position in orthodox 
Hinduism. A man is bom into his caste and in that caste 
he remains. 

At the top of the system are the Brahmins, with a 
monopoly of the priestly office and a claim to the mo- 
nopoly of knowledge. Originally, below the Brahmins, 
were found two other socid compartments, the Kshatrya 
or warrior caste, and the Vaishya caste of tradei's and 
agriculturists. These three were the "Twice-born,” Be- 
low them were the Sudras, destined to serve their supe- 
riors and to discharge menial occupations which it would 
be degrading for the Twice-born to fill. By degrees, 
this fourfold division of society was broken down into 
divisions and subdivisions, until a census list could enu- 
merate 2,300 different castes. 

At the lower end of the complicated scale of castes, 
and definitely below all others, are found the Depressed 
Classes—also known as the Outcastes, and designated by 
Gandhiji as the Harijans (People of God). According 
to the dictates of orthodox Hinduism, the Depressed 
Classes have 'historically been regarded as “untouchable,” 
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i.e., for all otlier Hindus tW cause pollution by touch 
and defile food or water. Tliey have further been de- 
nied access to Hindu temples. In the villages they are 
normally segregated in a separate quarter. Their dis- 
abilities vary from place to place, but at best their state 
is a truly unenviable onc.^ 

Christian missions, in their approach to India, have 
found the Depressed Classes to be their most fertile field 
for converts. When Christianity came to India, offering 
her outcaste peoples hope and deliverance, a great num- 
ber responded. Unfortunately, the thirst for righteous- 
ness was not always separated from the desire for food 
or economic advancement. Hence it came about that 
Christianity received into her fold large numbers of 
illiterate people— many of whom, through centuries of 
oppression, had acquired the mentality of slaves. 

The conversion of large numbers of the Depressed 
Classes has created almost overwhelming problems for 
the Indian Christian Church, and at the same time has, 
raised serious questions among Hindu thinkers concern- 
ing the true nature of the Christian missionary enter- 
prise. 

Gandhiji consistently took the position that die uplift 
of the Hai'ijans and the removal of untouchability was 
a distinctly Hindu problem, and that Christian missions 
by separating individuals and groups from Hindu so- 
ciety were actually creating more problems than they 
were solving. From 1920, until the day of his death, 
Gandhiji placed the removal of untouchability in the 
forefront of his program. 

^Report of the Indian Statutory Commissiony I (1930),, 
34 *^ 1 - 
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In South Africa I had a very^ good Mussalman 
client. He is, alas, dead now. The rclarion of client 
^d counsel developed into one of close companion- 
ship and mutual regard. We often had religious dis- 
cussions. My friend, though not learned in any sense 
of the term, had an intellect as sharp as a razor. He 
knew everything of the Koran. He knew something 
of other religions also. He was interested in my ac- 
cepting Islam. I said to him, “I can pay full respect 
to the Koran and the Prophet, why do you ask me 
to reject the Vedas and the incarnations? They have 
helped me to be what I am. I find the greatest con- 
solation from the Bhagmadgita and Tulsidas’ Ramu- 
yan, I frankly confess that the Koran, the Bible and 
the other scriptures of the world, in spite of my 
great regard for them, do not move me as do the 
Gita of Krishna and the Rctmayan of Tulsidas.” The 
friend despaired of me and had no hesitation in say- 
ing that there must be something wrong with me. 
His, however, is not an exceptional case because I 
have smee met many Mussalman friends who have 
held the same view, I do, however, believe that this 
is a passing phase ... for I have not a shadow of 
doubt that Islam has sufficient in itself to become 
purged of ilHberalism and intolerance . . . and if I 
Know Hinduism at all, it is essentially inclusive and 
ever-growing, ever-responsive. It gives the freest 
scope to imagination, speculation and reason. . . . 
Tor Hindus to expect Islam, Christianity or Zoroas- 
trianism to be driven out of India is as idle a dream 
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as it would be for Mussalmans to have only Islam of 
their imagination to rule the world.**^ 

In my opinion there is no such tiling as proselyt- 
isin in Hinduism as it is understood in Chnstianity 
or to a lesser extent in Islam. The Arya Samaj has, 
I think, copied the Christians in planning its propa- 
ganda. The modern method does not appeal to me. 
It has done more harm than good. Though regarded 
as a matter of the heart purely and one between the 
Maker and oneself, it has degenerated into an appeal 
to the selfish instinct. The Arya Samaj preacher is 
never so happy as when he is reviling other religions. 
My Hindu instinct tells me that all religions are more 
or less true. All proceed from the same God but all 
are imperfect because they have come down to us 
through imperfect human instrumentality. The real 
Shuddhl movement should consist in each one try- 
ing to arrive at perfection in his or her own faith. In 
such a plan cliaracter would be the only test. What 
is die use of crossing from one compartment to an- 
other, if it does not mean a moral rise? What is the 
meaning of my trying to convert to the service of 
God (for that must be the implication of Shuddhi 
or Tabligh) when those who are in my fold are 
every day denying God by their actions? “Physician 
heal thyself” is more true in matters religious than 
mundane. But these are my views. If the Arya Sama- 
jists think that they have a call from their conscience, 
they have a perfect right to conduct the movement. 
Su(i a burning call recognizes no time limit, no 
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checks of experience. . . . But no propagiinda can be 
allowed which reviles other religions. 

The best way of dealing with such propaganda is 
to condemn it publicly. Every movement attempts 
to put on the cloak of respectability. As soon as the 
public tear that cloak down, it dies for want of 
respectability. I am told that both Arya Samajists and 
Mussalmans virtually kidnap women and try to con- 
vert them. I have before me volumes of Agakhani lit- 
erature which I have not yet had the time to study 
carefully, but I am assured that it is a distortion of 
Hinduism. I have seen enough of it to Icnow that it 
describes H. H. the Aga Khan as a Hindu Amor. 
It would be interesting to learn what the Aga Khan 
himself thinks of all this literature. I have many 
Khoja friends. I commend this literature to their at- 
tention. A gentleman told me that some agents of 
the Agakhani movement lend money to poor illiterate 
Hindus and then tell them that the debt would be 
wiped out if the debtor would accept Islam. I would 
regard this as conversion by unlawful inducements. 

But the worst form is that preached by a gentle- 
man of Delhi. I have read his pamphlet from cover 
to cover. It gives detailed instructions to preacliers 
how to carry on propaganda. It starts with a lofty 
proposition that Islam is merely preachmg of the 
unity of God. This grand truth is to be preached, 
according to the writer, by every Mussalman irre- 
spective of character. A secret department of spies 
is advocated whose business is to be to pry into the 
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privacy of non-Miislim households. Prostitutes, pro- 
fessional singers, mendicants, Government servants, 
lawyers, doctors, artisans are pressed into service. If 
this kind of propaganda becomes popular, no Hindu 
household would be safe from the secret attention of 
disguised misinterpreters (I cannot call them mission- 
aries) of the great message of the Prophet of Islam. 
I am told by respectable Hindus that this pamplilet is 
widely read in the Nizam’s dominions, and that the 
methods advocated in it are extensively practiced in 
the Nizam’s dominions. 

As a Hindu I feel sorry that methods of such 
doubtful morality should have been seriously advo- 
cated by a gentleman who is a well-known Urdu 
author and has a large circle of readers. My Mussal- 
man friends tell me that no respectable Mussalman 
approves of the methods advocated. The point, how- 
ever, is not what the respectable Mussalmans think. 
The point is whether a considerable number of Mus- 
salman masses accept and follow them.®^ ... It is 
tragic to see that religion is dragged down to the low 
level of crude materialism, to lure people into which 
the most cherished sentiments of millions of human 
beings are trodden under foot.®® 

Christian missions are not beyond reproach. If I 
had power and could legislate, I should stop all 
proselytizing. It is the cause of much avoidable con- 
flict between classes and unnecessary heart-burning 
amongst missionaries. But I should welcome people 
of any nationality if they came to serve here for the 
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salce of service. In Hindu households the advent of a 
missionary has meant the disruption of the family, 
corning in the wake of change of dress, manners, 
language, food and drink. . . . 

Today, though the outward condition has perhaps 
changed, the inward mosdy remains. Vilification of 
Hindu religion, tliough subdued, is there. . . . Only 
the other day a missionary descended on a famine 
area with money in his pocket, distributed it among 
the famine-stricken, converted them to his fold, took 
charge of their temple and demolished it. This is out- 
rageous. The temple could not belong to the con- 
verted Hindus, and it could not belong to the Chris- 
tian missionary. But this friend goes and gets it 
demolished at the hands of the very men who only 
a little while ago believed that God was thcre.^® 

Christianity as it is preached today has a com- 
mercial aspect. Not unless you isolate the proselytiz- 
ing aspect from your educational and medical in- 
stitutions are they of any worth. Why should stu- 
dents attending mission schools and colleges be 
compelled or even expected to attend Bible classes? 
If they must understand the message of Jesus, why 
not also of Buddlia, Zoroaster and Mahomed? Why 
should the bait of education be offered for giving 
Bible education? . . . There is a subtle kind of propa- 
ganda when you expect students to attend Bible 
dasses.®^ 

As with education, so with hospitals. You may 
think me uncharitable, but so long as the mental 
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reservation is there that medical missionaries would 
like all their patients and co-workers to become con- 
verts to Cliristianicy, so long will there remain a bar 
to real brotherhood. . . Tne gift of healing is com- 
mercialized, because at the back of the mind is the 
feeling that because of this service, some day the 
recipient of die gift will accept Christ. Why should 
not the service be its own reward? 

Religion is not a matter of barter. It is a matter for 
every individual to decide for himself to which faith 
he belong. It does not lend itself to purchase in 
any shape or form.^° ... If a person, through fear, 
compulsion, starvation or for material gain or con- 
sideration, goes over to another faith, it is a misnomer 
to call it conversion. Real conversion springs from 
the heart and at the prompting of God, not of a 
stranger. The voice of God can always be dis- 
tinguished from the voice of man.*^ 

No person can possibly say that what is best for 
him is best for all. Quinine may be the only means of 
saving life in your case, but may be a dangerous 
poison in the case of another. And again, is it not 
super-arrogation to assume that you alone possess the 
key to spiritual joy and peace, and that an adherent 
of a di&rent faith cannot get the same in equal 
measure from a study of his scriptures? I enjoy a 
peace and equanimity of spirit which has excited the 
envy of many Christian friends. I have got it prin- 
cipally through the Gita. 

When you consider other faiths as false, or so 
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adulterated as to amount to falsity, you shut your 
eyes to the U’Uth that shines in the other faiths and 
which gives equal peace and joy to their votaries. I 
have not hesitated, therefore, to recommend to my 
Christian friends a prayerful and sympathetic study 
of the other scriptures of the world. I can give my 
own humble testimony tliat, whilst such study has 
enabled me to give the same respect to them that I 
give to my own, it has enriched my own faith and 
broadened my vision.^® 

It is impossible for me to reconcile myself to the 
idea of conversion after the style that goes on in 
India and elsewhere today. It is an error which is 
perhaps the greatest impediment to the world^s prog- 
ress towards peace. “Warring creeds” is a blasphe- 
mous expression. And it fitly describes the state of 
things in India, the motlier— as I believe her to be— 
of Religion or religions. If she is truly the mother, 
the motherhood is on trial. Why should a Christian 
want to convert a Hindu to Christianity and vice 
versa? Why should he not be satisfied if the Hindu 
is a good or godly man? If the morals of a man is a 
matter of no concern, the form of worship in a par- 
ticular manner in a church, a mosque or a temple is 
an empty formula, it may even be a hindrance to in- 
dividual or social growth, and insistence on a par- 
ticular form or repetition of a credo may be a potent 
cause of violent quarrels leading to bloodshed and 
ending in utter disbelief in Religion, i.e,y God Him- 
self« 
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If Jesus came to earth again, he would disown 
many things that are being done in the name of 
Christianity. It is not he who says “Lord, Lord" that 
is a Christian, but “He that doeth the will of the 
Lord" that is a true Qiristian. And cannot he who 
has not heard the name of Clorist Jesus do the will 
of the Lord? 

If a person wants to believe in the Bible, let him 
say so, but why should he disregard his own reli- 
gion? This proselytization will mean no peace in the 
world. Religion is a very personal matter. We should 
by living the life according to our lights share the 
best widt one anotlier, thus adding to the sum total 
of human effort to reach God.^“ 

Accepting this position, we can only pray, if we 
are Hindus, not that a Cliristian should become a 
Hindu, or if we are Mussalmans, not that a Hindu or 
a Christian should become a Mussaiman, nor should 
wc even secredy pray that any one should be con- 
verted, but our inmost prayer should be that a Hindu 
should be a better Hindu, a Muslim a better Muslim 
and a Christian a bener Christian. . . . Hinduism with 
its message of ahima is to me the most glorious 
religion in the world— as my wife to me is the most 
beautiful woman in the world— but others may feel 
the same about their own religion. At the same time, 
cases of real conversion are quite possible. If some 
people for their inward satisfaction and growth 
change their religion, let them do so.^® 

My own detaclied view may now be stated in a 
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few words. I believe tliat there is no such thing as 
conversion from one faith to another in the accepted 
sense of the term. It is a highly personal matter for 
the individual and liis God, I may not have any de- 
sign upon my neighbor as to his faith, wliich I must 
honor even as I honor my own. For I regard all the 
great religions of the world as true at any rate for 
the people professing them as mine is true for me. 
Having reverently studied the scriptures of the 
world, I have no difficulty in perceiving the beauties 
in all of them. I could no more think of asldng a 
Cliristian or a Mussalman or a Parsi or a Jew to 
change his faith than I would think of changing my 
own. This makes me no more oblivious of the limita- 
tions of the professors of those faiths than it makes 
me of the grave limitations of the professors of mine. 
And seeing that it takes all of my resources in trying 
to bring my practice to the level of my faith and in 
preaching the same to my co-religionists, I do not 
dream of preaching to the followers of other faiths. 
“Judge not lest ye be judged,” is a sound maxim for 
one’s conduct. It is a conviction daily growing upon 
me that the great and rich Christian missions will 
render true service to India, if they can persuade 
themselves to confine their activities to humanitarian 
service without the ulterior motive of converting 
India or at least her unsophisticated villagers to 
Christianity, and destroying their social superstruc- 
ture, which notwithstanding its many defects has 
stood now from time immemorial me onslaughts 
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upon it from within and from without. Whether 
they— tile missionaries— and we wisli it or not, what 
is true in the Hindu faith will abide, wliat is untrue 
will fall to pieces. Every living faith must have with- 
in itself the power of rejuvenation if it is to Uve.^^ 
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GANDHI’S VIEWS 
ON MASS CONVERSIONS 


Prefatory Note to Chapter IV 


The term “mass movement,” as used in missionary liter- 
ature, refers to the baptism of the whole outcaste group 
in a particular village or area. The group may be large 
or small. The action is justified by missionary apologists 
on the ground chat it is only by becoming a Christian 
or a Muslim that a member of the Depressed Classes can 
improve his status, and that since India is communally 
minded it is a natural thing for the people to make 
group decisions and take group action. The other side 
of the picture is the admission into Christianity of great 
numbers of people who have had no adequate prelimi- 
nary preparation and who are then left with little or no 
opportunity for systematic religious nurture. It is held 
to be a source or weakness rather tlian of strength to 
tht Church, 

The Mass Movement issue came to the fore sliarply 
in the fall of 1935, when Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, an out- 
standing leader of the Depressed Classes, urged the Hari- 
jans to separate themselves from Hinduism and join any 
other religion which might afford “equality of status 
and treatment.” Had the announcement had religious 
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implications only, there would have been less stir. But 
because of the political implications involved, the sub- 
ject of mass conversion became a stormy issue. 

The Morlcy-Minto reforms, embodied in the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909, first adopted the principle of sepa- 
rate representation for Mohammedans. According to 
this Act, Muslims were given separate electorates, while 
retaining their right to vote also in the general elec- 
tions. The Government of India Act, 1919, following 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, continued the prin- 
ciple of separate electorates and laid down the propor- 
tion of Mohammedan seats in the various provincial 
councils, on a population and weightage basis. 

The appointment of the Indian Statutory Commission 
in 1927, preliminary to the introduction of new reforms, 
was the beginning of a period of acute political con- 
sciousness on the part of both Hindus and Muslims. So 
Jong as aiitliority was held tightiy in British hands, nei- 
ther community had great cause to fear the predomi- 
nance of the other. But with the impending lessening 
of British control, both Hindus and Muslims entered 
the struggle for political power. Defections from the 
Hindu fold, or accessions to the Muslim fold, had defi- 
nite political implications. 

The Ambedkar proposal to withdraw the Harijans 
from Hinduism was a distinct political threat. Religious 
conversion, and more specifically mass conversions, de- 
scended from the spiritual realm to the realm of sordid 
political bickering. The part of Christian missions in this 
struggle was not above reproach. 
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I HAVE ALL my life believed in the doctrine of uni- 
versal good, that life is not divided into separate 
air-tight compartments, but that it is on the con- 
trary an undivided and indivisible whole; and tliere- 
fore, what is or may be good for one must be good 
for all. Whatever activity fails to stand that unmis- 
takable test is an activity that must be abjured by all 
who have the public weal at hean, 

In accordance with this belief, I have never taken 
up any activity— be it sectional or national-which 
would be detrimental to the good of humanity as a 
whole. And in pursuing that universal goal I dis- 
covered years ago that untouchability, as it is prac- 
tised today among Hindus, is a hindrance not only 
to the march of Hindus towards their own good, 
but also is a hindrance to the general good of afi. He 
who runs may discover for liimself how this un- 
touchability has taken in its snaky coil not merely 
Caste Hindus but ail other communities represent- 
ing different faiths in India, that is to say, Mussai- 
tnans, Christians and others. In dealing with the mon- 
ster of untouchability my own innermost desire is 
not that the brotherhood of Hindus only may be 
achieved, but it essentially is diat the brotherhood of 
man-be he Hindu, Mussalman, Christian, Parsi or 
Jew— may be realized. For I believe in the funda- 
mental truth of all great religions of the world, I 
believe that they are all God-given, and I believe 
that they were necessary for the people to whom 
these religions were revealed. And I believe that, if 
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only we could all of us read die scriptures of the 
different faiths from the standpoint of the followers 
of those faithS) we should find that they wete at 
bottom all one and were all helpful to one another. 

Hence it is-that I have not hesitated to ask all non- 
Hindus to help me with their prayer in this mission 
(for the removal of untouchability), and it is be- 
cause I have a living faith in my mission and because 
that faith is based on an extensive experience that 1 
have not hesitated to say with the greatest delibera- 
tion that, if we Hindus do not destroy this monster 
of untouchability, it will devour both Hindus and 
Hinduism. And when I ask you to purify your 
hearts of untouchability, I ask of you nothing less 
than this—that you should believe in the fundamental 
unity and equality of man. I invite you all to forget 
that there arc any distinctions of high and low among 
the cliildren of one and the same God.*® 

So far as I am concerned, the untouchability ques- 
tion is one of life and death for Hinduism. As I have 
said repeatedly, if untouchability lives, Hinduism 
perishes, and even India perishes; but if untouch- 
ability is eradicated from the Hindu heart root and 
branch, then Hinduism has a definite message for the 
world. I have said the first thing to hundreds of au- 
diences, but not the latter part. Now that is the utter- 
ance of a man who accqits Truth as God. It is there- 
fore no exaggeration. If untouchability is an integral 
part of Hinduism, the latter is a spent bullet. But un- 
touchability is a hideous untruth. My motive in 
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launching the untouchability campaign is clear. What 
I am aiming at is not every Hindu touching an “un- 
touchable/’ but every touchable Hindu driving un- 
touchability from his heart, going through a com- 
plete change of heart.'^® 

Speaking at the Bombay Presidency Depressed 
Classes Conference in Nasik some days ago (Octo- 
ber, 1935), Dr. Ambedkar, an important Harijan 
leader, bitterly recounted treatment meted out by 
Caste Hindus to Harijans and said, “We shall carry 
our fight for equality where we are denied it. Be- 
cause we have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus, we are treated thus. If we were members of 
another faith, none would dare treat us so.” He ad- 
vised his hearers to “choose any religion which gives 
you equality of status and treatment.” “We shall re- 
pair our mistake now,” he concluded. “I had the mis- 
fortune of being born with the stigma of untouch- 
ability, but it is not my fault and I will not die a 
Hindu, for this is in my power.” On Dr. Arabedkar’s 
advice the Conference unanimously passed a j’csolu- 
tion urging complete severance of the Depressed 
Classes from the Hindu fold and embracing any 
other religion which guaranteed them equal status 
and treatment with other members of it, 

I regard both the speech of Dr. Ambedkar and the 
Conference Resolution of complete severance and ac- 
ceptance of any faith that would guarantee equality 
to Harijans, as unfortunate events, especially when 
one notices that in spite of isolated events to the con- 
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trary untouchability is on its last legs. I can under- 
stand the anger of a liigh-souled and highly-educated 
person like Dr. Ambedkar over atrocities such as 
were committed in Kavitlia and other villages. But 
religion is not like a house or a cloak which can be 
changed at will. It is a more integral part of one’s 
self than one’s body. Religion is the tie that binds 
one to one’s Creator, and wliilst the body perishes, as 
it has to, religion persists even after death. If Dr. 
Ambedkar has faith in God, I would urge him to 
assuage his wrath and reconsider the position, and 
examine his ancestral religion on. its own merits, not 
through the weakness of its faithless followers. 
Lastly, I am convinced that the change of faith by 
him and those who passed the resolution will not 
serve the cause they have at heart; for, millions of 
unsophisticated, illiterate Harijans will not listen to 
him and them, when they have disowned their an- 
cestral faith, especially when it is remembered that 
tlieir lives, for good or for evil, are intertwined with 
those of Caste Hindus.®® 

Ever since Dr. Ambedkar has thrown his bomb- 
shell in the midst of Hindu society in the shape of 
tlireatened conversion, frantic efforts have been 
made to wean him from the proposed step. Dr. Am- 
bedkar’s threat has had its repercussions on Hari- 
jans too, who are at all literate and are able to read 
newspapers. They have begun to approach Hindu 
mstitutions or reformers with a demand for posts, 
scholarships, or the like, accompanying it with the 
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Statement that the writer might, in the event of re- 
fusal, be obliged to change to another faith, aid 
having been offered on behalf of tlie representatives 
of that faith. 

Without a doubt these threats are a portent and a 
matter of grave concern to those who care at all for 
the religion of their forefathers. But it will not be 
served by coming to terms with those who have lost 
their faith in Hinduism or for that matter in any 
religion. It is a matter for every individual to de- 
cide for himself to which faidi he will belong. . . . 
If, therefore, any Harijan wants to give up Hindu- 
ism, he should be entirely free to do so. 

There must be a searching of heart for the re- 
former. Has his practice or that of his neighbor’s 
caused the defection? If it has and if it is found to 
be improper, it must be changed. 

It is an admitted fact that the conduct of a vast 
number of Hindus who call themselves Sanatanists 
is such as to cause the greatest inconvenience and 
irritation to Harijans all over India. Tlie wonder is 
that many more Harijans than already have, have not 
left Hinduism. It speaks volumes for their loyalty 
or for the innate virtue of Hinduism tliar millions of 
Harijans have clung to it in spite of the mhumani- 
ties to which in the name of that very faith they have 
been subjected. 

The wonderful loyalty of Harijans and their un- 
exampled patience render it imperative for every 
Savarna Hindu to see that Harijans receive the same 
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treamient that every other Hindu does. The course 
before Savarnas is, therefore, on the one hand not to 
interfere with Harijans wishing to leave the Hindu 
fold by trying to keep them within it by the offer 
of bribes in the shape of finding emplo)mient or 
scholarships; and on the other hand to insist on full 
justice being done to Harijans in every walk of life. 
Indeed reformers should anticipate the Harijans’ re- 
quirements and not wait till they begin to complain. 
The Harijan Sevak Sangh is the biggest institution 
for the removal of untouchability. It has wisely 
adopted a most liberal policy of giving scholarships 
to deserving students. It employs as many Harijans 
as possible. But it is in no sense a bureau for finding 
jobs for unemployed Harijans. Generally spealdng, 
there is no dearth of jobs for Harijans who are fit for 
the jobs for which they offer themselves. The great- 
est hardship felt by thousands of Harijans is want of 
pure water for drinking and domestic use, denial of 
access to public schools and other institutions, con- 
stant pin-pricks in villages, and last but not least, 
denial of access to temples of worsliip. These dis- 
abilities are stern realities in the lives of the vast mass 
of Harijans. If they as a mass give up Hinduism, they 
will do so because of these common disabilities which 
brand them as lepers of Hindu society. Hinduism is 
passmg through a fiery ordeal. It will perish not 
through individual conversions, not even through 
mass conversions, but it will perish because of tlie 
sinful denial by the so-called Savarna Hindus of 
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version is, therefore, a -svarning to Savarnas that, if 
they do not wake up in time, it may be too late. 

One word to the impatient and needy Harijans. 
They must not use tlireats when they approach 
Hindu institutions or individuals for help. They 
should rely upon the strength of their case com- 
manding a hearing. The majority of Harijans do not 
know what change of religion can mean. They 
mutely suffer the continuing degradation to which 
Savarnas in their selfishness have consigned them. 
They must be the primary care of Hindu reformers 
whether they complain or do not. Those who are 
enlightened enough to know and feel the degrada- 
tion and know also what change of religion means 
are either too good Hindus to desert their ancestral 
faith and deserve every help diey need, or being 
indifferent as to religion may not claim help from 
Savarna Hindus in exchange for their condesccndii^ 
to remain in the Hindu fold. I would, therefore, 
plead with enlightened Harijans for their own sakes 
not to seek material betterment under threat of con- 
version. And whilst reformers must on no account 
yield to threats, they must ceaselessly strive to se- 
cure justice at the hands of Savarna Hindus.®^ 

There is little virtue in opening temples to Hari- 
jans simply because they demand such opening. But 
when temples are opened because of a sense of sin 
for which there should be atonement, such opening 
becomes a religious act. I should insist on Hindu 
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temples being thrown open to Harijans even if the 
Harijans in India were converted to another reli- 
gion and there was only one Harijan left in the 
Hindu fold. It is this religious attitude that isolates 
the Harijan question from all other questions, and 
gives it a special importance. If our present program 
was merely one of policy or political expediency, 
it would not have the religious significance that it 
has for me. If it was demonstrated to me to my 
satisfaction that the political or economic regenera- 
tion of Harijans would be enough to retain the Hari- 
jans in the Hindu fold, I should still want to open 
the temples and remove every trace of inequality. 
Because for me it is ... a question of repentance and 
reparation for the wrong we have done to our fel- 
lowmen. 

Thus the threat of the conversion of Harijans to 
other religions, which is agitating so many Hindus 
today, has no bearing on our duty to Harijans. If we 
begin to quicken our activities, because of the threat 
of conversion, then such opening will lose the signifi- 
cance which I have outlined. I promise you that 
Hinduism will not be saved by such means. 

Plinduism can only be saved when it has become 
purified by the performance of our duty without the 
expectation of any return whatsoever from the Hari- 
jans. Nothing less than that can possibly save Hindu- 
ism. If you do something by Harijans as a matter of 
expediency or political manoeuvre, you have not rid 
yourselves of untouchability in your hearts. There 
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will come many occasions when that poison will 
erupt on the Hindu social organism to such an ex- 
tent that we shall be confounded. If we are ashamed 
of untouchability, we must shed it, no matter what 
results follow or may not follow,®® 

The Yeravda Pact, between one large section of 
Hindus and another, frustrated the attempt to cut 
the Hindu body into two and gave the opportunity 
to Savarna Hindus to malce reparation to those mil- 
lions whom they had ill-treated for centuries. . . . 
If Dr. Ambedkar’s present proposal were accepted, 
the reform movement would receive a setback which 
might mean death to it in the end. For it contem- 
plates a paper but legal transfer of Harijans from the 
Hindu fold to some other, no matter by what name 
the latter is called. It must mean fratricide. Harijans 
themselves would be cut up into two rival sections, 
and if they would both be dassed as Harijans within 
the meaning of the Pact, their state would be worse 
than it is today. 

It is futile to argue that if the Harijans should be 
led into the Sikh fold there would be a nominal 
change of religion but not a real one, and that at 
any rate it would not be so bad as if Harijans were 
called Christians or Muslims. If it is a change of 
religion, it matters little under what label they are 
classified. To claim to belong to another religion and 
still remain Harijans would simply create an addi- 
tional cause of internecine quarrel, . . . 

And how can self-constituted leaders barter away 
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the religious freedom of Harijans? Has not every 
Harijan, however dull or stupid he may be, the right 
to make his own choice? It is one thing for Dr. 
Ambedkar and those who wish to change over to 
some other religion to do so, and wholly another for 
political and other parties to assume such change for 
the mass of Harijans and to base thereon legd and 
other consequences of a far-reaching character.®® 
The attitude of the Christian missionaries has been 
as bad as that of the rest who are in the field to add 
to tlieir numbers. What pains one is their frantic at- 
tempt to exploit the weakness of Harijans. If tliey 
said, ^Hinduism is a diabolical religion and you come 
to us,’’ I should understand. But they dangle earthly 
paradises in front of the Harijans and make promises 
to them which they can never keep. When in Banga- 
lore a deputation of Indian Christians came to me 
with a number of resolutions which they thought 
would please me, I said to them: “This is no matter 
for bargain. You must say definitely that this is a 
matter to be settled by the Hindus themselves.” 
Where is the sense of taUdng of a sudden awakening 
of spiritual hunger among die untouchables and then 
trying to exploit a particular situation? ... It is 
absurd for a single individual to talk of taldng all the 
Harijans with himself. Are they all bricks diat can 
be moved from one structure to another? If Chris- 
tian missions here want to play the game, and for 
that matter Mussalmans and others, they should have 
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no such idea as that of adding to their ranks whilst 
a great reform in Hinduism is going on/*** 

I cannot help saying that the activities of the mis- 
sionaries in this connection have hurt me. They with 
the Mussalmans and Silchs came forward as soon as 
Dr. Ambedkar threw the bombshell, and they gave 
it an importance out of all proportion to the weight 
it carried, and then ensued a rivalry between these 
organizations. I could understand the Muslim organi- 
zations doing this, as Hindus and Muslims have been 
-quarreling. The Sikh intervention is an enigma. But 
the Christian mission claims to be a purely spiritual 
'effort. It hurt me to find Christian bodies vying with 
Muslims and Sikhs in trying to add to the numbers 
of their fold. It seemed to me an ugly performance 
and a travesty of religion. They even proceeded to 
'enter into secret conclaves with Dr. Ambedkar.®® 

The following paragraph occurs in the report of 
a meeting of Christian denominations, held in Lon- 
don about October 9, 193d. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided. The extract is from 
The Church Times of October 16: 

The next speaker was dressed as a layman, without 
even the smallest discernible purple patch to indicate 
that he was Dr. J. W. Pickett, a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, U.S.A. For some years past, Dr. 
Pickett has been studying the mass movements on the 
spot in India, and has published the results of his observa-^ 
tions in “Christian Mass Movements in India,” described 
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by the Archbishop of Canterbury as a remarkable and 
valuable book. Dr. Pickett is profoundly impressed with 
the spiritual significance of the movement. He said that 
four and a half millions of the depressed classes in India 
have become the disciples of our Lord, and the witness 
they bear to Him in their lives is making the multitudes 
in India marvel Even Brahmins have testified-albeit re- 
luctantly— to the power of Christianity to transform 
the characters and lives of people whom they once 
thought incapable of religious feelings, and to whom 
they denied the right of entrance to the temples of Hin- 
duism. It is people of this kind, said Dr. Pickett, who 
have now standards of church attendance and worship 
difficult to equal in Western Christendom. He quoted 
an example in the Telugu area, where 900,000 people 
now profess the Christian Faitli. Out of i,oz6 villages, 
1,002 hold a service for the worship of God every eve- 
ning of the year, and more than two hundred also a 
daily morning service. It appeared to satisfy Dr. Pickett 
entirely as a test of the reality of the faith of the con- 
verts to hear a surprisingly high proportion of them 
speak of a sen.se of mystical union with God, and their 
belief that God had come into their lives. Even their 
Hindu neighbors admitted that the religion of Jesus 
Christ had lifted them to a new standard of cleanliness 
of person and home, and made them a trustworthy 
people. More impressive still is the fact that high caste 
people are now coming into the Church, literally by 
dozens and hundreds, in areas where this transformation 
of life has occurred among the untouchables. “It is a 
miracle,’’ he declared, “one of the great miracles of 
Christian history." 
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I have rarely seen so much exaggeration in so little 
space. A reader ignorant of conditions in India would 
conclude that the figures relate to the conversions 
due to the movement led by Dr. Ambcdkar, I am 
sure Dr. Pickett could not have made any such claim. 
He has in mind the figures to date commencing from 
the establishment of the first church in India hun- 
dreds of years ago. But the figures are irrelevant to 
the geneiul claim said to have been advanced by the 
Bishop, Where are “the multitudes in India who mar- 
vel” at the transformation in the lives of “four and 
a half millions of the depressed classes”? I am one of 
the multitude, having practically travelled more than 
half a dozen times ^ over India, and have not seen 
any transformation on die scale described by Dr. 
Piclcett, and certainly none of recent date. I have had 
the privilege of addressing meetings of Indian Qiris- 
tians who have appeared to me to be no better than 
their fellows. Indeed the taint of untonchability per- 
sists in spite of the nominal change of faith so far as 
the social status is concerned. Needless to say I am 
referring to the masses, not individuals. I should lilce 
to know the Brahmins “who have testified— albeit 
reluctantiy— to the power of Christianity to trans- 
form the characters and lives of people whom they 
once thought incapable of religious feeling.” But if 
it is of any consequence, I can show many Brahmins 
who can testify to the power of the reform move- 
ment to make a radical change in the lives and out- 
look of Harijans who were neglected by Caste 
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Hindus. I must pass by the other unbelievable gen- 
eralizations. But I should like to know the hundreds 
of High Caste Hindus who are “now coming into 
the Church in areas where tliis transformation of life 
has occurred among the Untouchables.” If all the as- 
tounding statements Dr. Pickett has propounded can 
be substantiated, truly it is “one of the great miracles 
of Christian history," nay, of the history of man. 

But do miracles need an oratorical demonstration? 
Should we in India miss such a grand miracle? Should 
we remain untouched by it? Miracles are their own 
demonstration. As witness the miracle in Travan- 
core. Nobody believed a month ago that the more 
than 2,000 temples of Travancore could be opened 
to Harijans, and that Harijans would enter them in 
their hundreds without let or hindrance from the 
most orthodox Hindus, Yet that event has happened 
in Travancore which even he who runs may see. 
It is beside the point whether it can be called a 
miracle or not. I see in it the visible finger of the In- 
visible God, 

I believe in the Bible as I believe in the Gita, I 
regard all the great faiths of the world as equally true 
with my own. It hurts me to see any one of them 
caricatured as they are today by their own followers 
and as has been done by the learned Bishop, assuming 
of course that the report reproduced above is sub- 
stantially correct,®® 

In the same strain as Dr. Pickett’s address is a 
pamphlet prepared by Prebendary W. W. Cash and 
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published by the Church Missionary Society of Eng- 


The C. M. S. is appealing for an emergency fund of 
£ 2^,000 to enable extra grants to be made during the 
next five years to those areas where this big movement 
is talcing place, and the Society appeals to the whole 
Church to support it in this effort. Not for ourselves 
do wc ask people to give, but for the sake of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are dimly groping after Christ, 
and who are finding spiritual life and social uplift 
through the Gospel. 

The “big movement” referred to is the movement 
for the conversion of Harijans. The money is wanted 
for work in the Telegu area and Travancorc. 

The appeal ends thus: 

The movement among the outcastes is spreading to 
the caste-people, and within the last five years it is esti- 
mated that no less than 30,000 caste-people from fifty- 
one different castes have become Christians. This is a 
movement of such far-reaching consequences that we 
dare not refuse help. The thousands or today may be- 
come millions tomorrow. Will you help us to go for- 
ward in a great advance that the harvest may be reaped? 

Its opening sentences run as follows; 

Recent news in the papers has attracted widespread 
attention to the untouchables of India. We have read of 
great conferences of outcaste peoples who have decided 
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to break away from HinduLsm. We have heard of mass 
movements towards Christianity, and baptisms of tens 
of thousands of converts in recent years. We have fol" 
lowed with growing interest the development of the 
young churches in these rural areas, particularly in tlie 
Dornakal and Travancore Dioceses. We are therefore 
compelled to examine more closely what is happening 
in India and to sec how fai* we are reaping the harvest 
which has come. 

It contains among others these three headlines: 

1. “What is happening among these people?” 

2. “Who is Dr. Ambcdkar?" 

3. “What does India say to Dr. Ambedkar’s advice?” 

I cull die following from what appears under the 
third headline: 

There is no doubt that there have been important 
repercussions all over India from the conference of un- 
touchables. Mr. Gandhi had previously carried on a 
campaign for the removal of untouchability, but he has 
signally failed because he clung to the Hindu system 
which has been the cause of the trouble. 

In passing I may remark that I am utterly uncon- 
scious of “signal failure.” I have not clung to “the 
Hindu system which has been the cause of the trou- 
ble,” On the contrary I have rejected that which 
has been the cause of the trouble, namely untouch- 
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ability, And I have not abandoned the campaign as 
suggested in the quotation. 

Under the same headline occurs also this para- 
graph: 

In the C.M.S. area of the Dornakal Diocese there are 
no less than three hundred villages appealing for teach- 
ers; they represent forty thousand people definitely ask- 
ing for baptism. The Bishop reckons that probably about 
a million people in his diocese are moving Christward. 

Though I have travelled in the Telegu area often 
enough I have never heard of forty thousand Hari- 
jans asking for baptism or any figure near it. 

Under the same headline occurs also this precious 
paragraph: 

In Travancore, the Ezhava community are definitely 
on the trek. They are a superior type of the “exterior” 
castes. Many of them are educated; some are landown- 
ers, others lawyers, doctors, officials and teachers; but 
they are excluded from the temples and suffer from the 
disabilities of the outcaste community. The leaders of 
one section of these people numbering over 850,000 
have waited on the Bishop in Travancore, because they 
are anxious that their entire commvmity should become 
Christians. This is by no means entirely due to Dr- Am- 
bedkar, but is another incident in a situation which is 
growing in magnitude from day to day. 

I dare not speak for the Ezhava leaders. The pa- 
pers report them to have congratulated the Maharaja 
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on Ills Proclamation (declaring temples open to Hari- 
jans). But that may not be inconsistent with their 
anxiety that their entire community should become 
Christians. Let them speak, if they will, on the con- 
tents of the quotation. 

The exaggerations of Bishop Pickett, dealt with 
above, are perhaps beaten by those contained in this 
appeal. There is no other way to deal with such ex- 
aggerations than by living them down and by the 
truth working through the lives of the reformers. 
The appeal deals not with the past but with contem- 
porary events. And if milli ons are waiting to bear 
witness to the message of Christ, as, and in the form 
in which it comes through the agents of the C.M.S., 
my disbelief in the statements made in the appeal 
will melt like snow under the rays of the midday 
sun.®^ 

A somewhat different document, but one which I 
regard as unfortunate, is a joint manifesto, issued by 
fourteen highly educated Indian Christians occupy- 
ing important social positions, setting forth their 
views on the missionary work among Harijans. The 
manifesto follows in its entirety: 

OUR DUTY TO THE DEPRESSED AND 
BACKWARD CLASSES 

An Irdim Statement 

As Indian Christians interested in the welfare of the 
country and the future of Christianity in the land, we 
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feel called upon to give utterance to certain convictions 
which are forced upon us by the propaganda that is 
being carried on in this country and in the West regard- 
ing the present so-called unparalleled opportunities for 
the spread of the Gospel among the Depressed and 
Backward classes in India, and the consequent misunder- 
standing that has arisen in the minds of non-Christians. 

Section I 

Our Analysis of the Situation 

The general unrest in the country during the past 
century has contained a note of religious quest among 
the people of India from the highest to the lowest. But, 
due chiefly to the spread of nationalism, religious values 
seem to have receded into the background; and in such 
cases as the self-respect and certain forms of socialist 
movements they seem to have been discarded as anti- 
social and anti-national. 

An arresting feature of the national upheaval is the 
spirit of revolt manifested by the leaders of the 
Depressed and Backward classes against the lot that was 
assigned to dieir people in the social, economic and 
religious fabric of Mndu Society for centuries and the 
large measures of sympathy witli which their demand 
for drastic remedies for their desperate situation is be- 
ing met by Hindu reformers. We cannot fail to note 
that these efforts have achieved a signal success in the 
great Temple Entry Proclamation made by the Ruler 
of what was reput^ to be a conservative and orthodox 
Hindu State. 

There has always been a dissatisfaction with the 
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tyranny of caste among liberal-minded Hindus. But at 
the present moment the incentive to the removal of the 
age-long grievances of the Depressed and Backward 
classes comes more from nationalistic and humanitarian 
than from religious considerations. The nationally 
minded Hindu, who regarded caste and untouchability 
as a blot on his civilization and looked with sullen dis- 
pleasure on the steady drifting of many members of 
these classes into other religious communities, was 
suddenly awakened to the immense danger lurking in 
this drift, especially by the communal basis on which 
the privileges of the new Constitution have been 
devised. Promoted by the feeling that the Indian 
Christian community has, on the whole, remained out- 
side the current of national effort and aspiration, the 
Hindu has come to regard any migration, large or small, 
from the Hindu to the Christian community as a loss 
to die nation. 

The entry of a political value into the realm of 
religion has had a twofold consequence. In the first 
place, the Hindu can no longer look with equanimity 
upon conversion from Hinduism to other faiths, for 
they constitute a direct blow to liis political strength. 
In the second place, one strand of worldly motives 
which may enter into and vitiate religious conversions 
has been eliminated inasmuch as the Depressed and 
Backward classes arc better off within the Hindu fold 
than outside it. A sifting and testing of motives has 
begun to operate just now, and symptoms and signs 
of a movement from Hinduism to Islam or Christianity 
which were assessed so late as a year or even six months 
ago will have to be re-assessed, if indeed they continue 
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to appear ia anything like die strength in which they 
appeared then. 

In view of the political complications that have got 
so inextricably mated with the uprising of the Depressed 
and Backward classes and their desire for a fuller life, 
the redoubled entliusiasm of Muslims and Christian 
leaders to commend their religions to the acceptance 
of tliose people has naturally aroused the suspicion and 
resentment of Hindus, Communal animosities are there- 
fore bound to be intensified in the near future. This 
is a prospect which no Christian in India can contem- 
plate with indifference. The danger present in this 
situation need not be emphasized. But it is necessary to 
point out that herein the Christian with a true mis- 
sionary motive has the opportunity to conserve all that 
is conducive to national unity and depth of spirituality. 

Section II 

Convictions and Conclmons 

The above analysis, which we believe will appear 
correct to all who have watched the movement among 
the Depressed and Backward classes and the sudden 
impetus it has received from the promulgation of the 
Indian Constitution, has brought to us these convictions 
and leads us to these conclusions: 

I. We sympathize with the Depressed and Backward 
classes in tneir struggle to secure for themselves a fuller 
life and rejoice with them and Hindu reformers over 
the success that has attended their combined efforts at 
social and economic uplift and over the fact of their 
having won full recognition of the principles of reli- 
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gious equality in Travaiicorc. We trust that they will 
gain further successes in these directions. 

z. We believe that the process of absorption of the 
Depressed and Backward classes into the Hindu com- 
munity, in which a serious beginning has been made, 
is likely to confer on the present generation of the 
Depressed and Backward classes immediate benefits on 
a large scale which the Church will not be able to give 
to the whole community. 

3. We are of the opinion that with the political 
privileges which the Indian Constitution and the Poona 
Pact have conferred on these classes, with the special 
educational and other advantages provided in many 
Indian Provinces for their exclusive uplift, and with 
this great gesture of friendliness which the Caste Hindus 
have shown them, they will not have the same dis- 
satisfaction with Hinduism which oftentimes led them 
to gravitate towards Christianity or Islam. Therefore 
we are unable to share the hope that the present up- 
heaval is going to result in an influx of tlie Depressed! 
and Backward classes into the Christian Church in the 
phenomenal measure in which, it is said, it is going to 
happen. 

4. We believe that the Christian Church in India 
should welcome this movement not only as a laudable 
effort to expel from Hinduism an out-of-date and 
unholy institution but as a reform which is bound to 
have a wholesome effect on tiic entii’e social senicture 
of India including the Indian Church, by solving the 
problem of caste prejudices in the home of their origin. 
We believe that this is certainly an effective way in 
which caste which has proved itself such an insidious 
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danger to the Christian Church can also be most 
successfully overcome. 

5. In our view there is an obvious danger in any 
propaganda by Christians in which the religious ele- 
ment of the unrest is stressed, to the extent of obscuring 
its real nature as a social upheaval. An aggressive 
evangelistic program formulated in these circumstances 
will, besides being misunderstood as an exploitation of 
the difficulties of the Hindus, result in undermining 
any attempt at concerted action on the part of all com- 
munities so necessary for the success of this great 
endeavor towards social justice. 

6. Mass Conversions, from the point of view of the 
Depressed and Backward classes, were in the past 
mainly the outcome of the desire for social justice and 
all-round uplift, and the Christian Church has succeeded 
in helping large sections of converts from these com- 
munities to a higher standard of life— social, economic, 
moral and spiritual-and to real transformation in the 
life and character of individuals and groups belonging 
to these classes. Further, these results have provoked 
the serious thought and attention of the privileged 
classes to the claims and aspirations of the Depressed 
and Backward classes. We have, however, to recognize 
that these mass conversions have generally lowered 
Christian standards so badly as to have left for the 
Indian Church a legacy of deplorable caste prejudices 
and jealousies, on account of which its progress, solidar- 
ity and its proclaimed witness to the oneness of all 
humanity in Christ Jesus suffer not a little even to this 
day. 

7. We recognize that in an atmosphere free from the 
heat and dust of the present upheaval and apart from 
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all political considcntions, Christianity will continue to 
exercise the attraction which it has always had for the 
poor of the land and others in whom a hunger for the 
things of the spirit has been awakened. Men and 
women, individually and in family or village groups, 
will continue to seek the fellowship of the Chiistian 
Church. That is the real movement of the Spirit of 
God. And no power on earth can stem that tide. It 
will be the duty of the Christian Church in India to 
receive such seekers after the truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ and provide for them instruction and spiritual 
nurture. The Church will cling to its right and receive 
such people into itself from whatever religious group 
they may come. It will cKng to the further right to 
go about in these days of irreligion and materiahsm to 
awaken spiritual hunger in all. 

Indian public men shall have to concede, as indeed 
diey have done in the Karachi Congress Resolutions, 
to all religious groups the right not only to profess 
and practice, but also to propagate their religions. And 
in view of what Christianity has done to those who 
have entered the Church and to the whole of the 
countiy as a moral force and spiritual leaven, they 
would not want to curtail its freedom to continue to 
render this unique service. 

8. We arc convinced that the Gospel of Jesus is a 
Gospel not only to tlie poor and downtrodden masses 
in India but to all sections of the country’s population, 
and .that the task before the Indian Church is to per- 
meate the ideology and outlook of the land wim a 
genuine respect for the teachings of Jesus and a willing- 
ness to accept His leadership in all that concerns per- 
sonal happiness and national well-being. The service 
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that it can render to the Depressed and Backward 
classes and its own development in membership as well 
as in spirituality should form part of this larger pro- 
gram. We recognize with thankfulness that this larger 
taslc of evangelization^ unaffected by economic and 
political upheavals, has been and is going on. Therefore 
we deem it very unwise at this junemre to alienate the 
sympathy and spoil the open-mindedness of the Hindu 
to the Gospel by any iU-considered attempts at external 
results of a questionable value. The Indian Church by 
availing itself of the present opportunity to show that 
it is one with the rest of the people of die land in its 
desire to support every good cause that makes for 
economic uplift, social justice, national solidarity and 
genuine spirituality, should disarm suspicion and win 
for itself recognition as a national asset in the best sense 
of the term. Thus and thus only it can augment the 
leavening process which is also an important task of 
the Churdv and commend the Gospel to the whole 
of India. 

It appears to me that the authors have fallen be- 
tween two stools in their attempt to sit on both. 
They have tried to reconcile the irreconcilable. If 
one section of Christians has been aggressively open 
and militant, the other represented by the autliors of 
the manifesto is courteously patronizing. They would 
not be aggressive for the sake of expedience. The 
purpose of the manifesto is not to condemn unequiv- 
ocally the method of converting the illiterate and 
the ignorant, but to assert the Right of preaching the 
Gospel to the millions of Harijans. The key to the 
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manifesto is contained in paragraphs 7 and 8. This is 
what one reads in paragraph 7: “Men and women in- 
dividually and in family or village groups will con- 
tinue to seek the fellowship of the Christian Church. 
That is the real movement of the Spirit of God. And 
no power on earth can stem that tide. It will be the 
duty of the Christian Church in India to receive 
such seekers after the truth as it is in Jesus Christ 
and to provide for them instruction and spiritual 
nurture. The Church will cling to its right to receive 
such people into itself from whatever religious group 
diey may come. It will cling to the further right to 
go about in these days of irreligion and materialism 
to awaken spiritual hunger in all.” These few sen- 
tences are a striking instance of how the wish be- 
comes father to the thought. It is an unconscious 
process but not on that account less open to criti- 
cism. Men and women do not seek the fellowship of 
the Christian Church. Poor Harijans are no better 
titan the others. I wish they had real spiritual hunger. 
Such as it is, they satisfy by visits to the temple, 
however crude they may be. When the missionary 
of another religion goes to them, he goes like any 
vendor of goods. He has no special spiritual merit 
that will distinguish him from those to whom he 
goes. He does, however, possess material goods which 
he promises to those who will come to his fold. 
Then mark, the duty of the Christian Church in In- 
dia turns into a right. Now when duty becomes a 
right, it ceases to be a duty. Performance of a duty 
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requires one quality-that of suffering and introspec- 
tion. Exercise of a right requires a quality that gives 
the power to impose one's will upon the resister 
through sanctions devised by the claimant or the law 
whose aid he invokes in the exercise of his right. I 
have the duty of paying my debt, but I have no right 
to tlirust the owed coppers (say) into the pocket of 
an unwilling creditor. The duty of talcing spiritual 
message is performed by the messenger becoming a 
fit vehicle by prayer and fasting. Conceived as a 
right, it may easily become an imposition on unwill- 
ingparties. 

Thus the manifesto, undoubtedly designed to allay 
suspicion and soothe the ruffled feelings of Hindus, 
in my opinion fails to accomplish its purpose. On the 
contrary it leaves a bad taste in the mouth, I venture 
to suggest to the authors that they need to re-exam- 
ine their position in the light of my remarks. Let 
them recognize the fundamental difference between 
rights and duties. In the spiritual sphere, there is no 
such thing as a right."® 

There is no right but is legal. Divorced from le- 
gality a moral right is a misnomer. And therefore 
you either enforce a right or fight for it. Whereas 
nobody asserts one’s duty. He humbly performs it. 
I shall take an illustration. You are here. You feel 
like preaching to me the Gospel. I deny the right and 
ask you to go away. If you regard praying for me a 
duty, you will quietly go away and pray for me. 
But if you claim the right to preach to me, you will 
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call the police and appeal to them for preventing my 
obstructing you. That leads to a clash. But your 
duty no one dare question. You perform it here or 
elsewhere, and if your prayers to God to change my 
heart are genuine, God will change my heart. What 
Christianity, according to my interpretation of it, 
expects you to do is to pray to God to change my 
heart. Duty is a debt. Right belongs to a creditor 
and it would be a funny thing indeed if a devout 
Christian claimed to be a creditor.®® 

A report on so-called conversion to Cliristianity 
in Shahabad District (Bihar), drawn up by the local 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, is illustrative of ‘ 1 -low They 
Convert.” I quote it in detail: 

In the district of Shahabad, about 40 years ago, a 
Methodist Episcopal Christian Mission was established 
at Arrah. Through its efforts a large number of Hari- 
jans, numbering about 3 thousand, were converted to 
Christianity up to the year 1931. These converts were 
drawn largely from the Rabidas (Cliamar) community 
and are to be found mostly in thanas of Piro, Shahpur, 
Dumraon and Navanagar. Most of them embraced 
Christianity very soon after the Hindu-Muslim riots of 
J917. This Mission has got a district ofl&cer with head- 
quarters at Arrah and a number of subordinate officers 
and preachers— European and Indian, males and females 
—deputed to work in the interior. It has a very large 
establishment in about 60 acres of land at Arrah where 
it has got a number of permanent buildings in which 
they conduct boys’ and girls’ Middle English schools 
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and an industrial and technical school. It has acquired 
residential lands and constructed buildings of its own, 
in all the sub-divisional towns and also in important 
villages in which weekly church gatherings take place 
regularly. 

Last year a Roman Catholic Mission appeared on the 
scene. Since then, the activities of both the Missions 
have increased. The Roman Catholic preachers first 
approached the former Christian (Protestant) converts 
and tried to take them within their fold. They have 
been successful in winning over many of them to their 
faith. They have now directed their efforts towards 
new conversions. 

The news that appeared in tiie papers last month 
purported to relate to the new conversions in Piro and 
Sahar thanas. On enquiry it has been found that prac- 
tically there has been no conversion in Sahar thana. 
But the case of Piro is different. It is the headquarters 
of the biggest and the most thickly populated thana 
of the district and the missionaries seem to have con- 
centrated their efforts on it. Both of them have got 
their separate establishments here and have employed 
many preachers— male and female. The Roman Catho- 
lics have succeeded in bringing over many of the old 
Protestant converts of this thana to their denomination 
and are employing them to preach and propagate 
Christianity among the villagers. They have engaged 
the unemployed and literate old converts as teachers 
through whom their propaganda is carried on and new 
converts obtained. Enquiry has revealed that they have 
been successful in getting some new Christian converts 
from the Rabidas (Chamar) community amongst whom 
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their activities are mainly confined. Roughly their 
method of work may be described as follows: 

After having visited the village and created familiarity 
with the Harijans they at once start a school and put 
it in charge of a Harijan teacher who either himself is 
an influential man or related to such a one. Whenever 
they come to learn that some tension or actual litigation 
is going on between the Harijans and other villagers 
they at once seize the opportunity to take up the side 
of the poor Harijans and help them with money and 
advice. They are thus hailed as saviors, and conversion 
follows as if to repay the obligation. 

As their work is scattered throughout the thana in 
the remotest villages, the present enquiry could not be 
exhaustive. The exact number of villages affected and 
the total number of converts could not be accurately 
obtained. In thirteen villages in Thana Piro where the 
enquiry was held, the number of total converts would 
be about 600 out of whom about one-fourth are old 
and the rest new. Both the Missions are carrying on 
similar proselytizing activities in some other thanas with 
more or less success. A comprehensive enquiry for the 
collection of accurate and complete statistics seems to 
be urgently necessary. The one remarlcable feature of 
tlicse recent conversions is that they take place m masse. 
Whenever a village Harijan leader accepts the new 
faith almost all belonging to his clan follow him. Some- 
times an influential Sardar is instrumental in converting 
people of his community in several villages. It would 
thus appear that the propaganda is threatening to be- 
come highly contagious and the number may soon rise 
to something quite unexpected. In all cases of conver- 
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sions, new or old, not a single instance can be found in 
which the acceptance of the new faith was due to any 
religious conviction. The missionary propaganda bore 
fruit on account of the fact that the Harijans were 
extremely dissatisfied with their unbearable conditions 
and hoped to get rid of them by the change. The rea- 
sons, therefore, of conversions may be roughly de- 
scribed as economic or socio-economic. Generally, 
the Harijans have to submit to a number of unjust 
exactions and to suffer from humiliating treatment 
which are now resented by them. Resistance not un- 
often leads to quarrels which sometimes reach law 
courts. These conditions are exploited by the mis- 
sionaries. But the conversions generally have no endur- 
ing character. 

Most of the old converts are still following their old 
religious and social customs and ceremonies unchanged. 
Some of them have already reverted to their old faith. 
Those of the new and old who are still continuing as 
nominal Christians are willing to return to Hinduism 
if their grievances are removed. Their grievances as 
disclosed during the enquiry are briefly indicated 
below: 

1. They are forced to labor for their maliks and other 
Caste Hindus of their villages at about half or even 
less wages than they would get for the same kind of 
labor in other villages. 

2. They are forced to labor for their maliks and 
other Caste Hindu villages on occasions of marriages 
and deaths in their families on almost no wages. 

3. They are charged six annas per year per family 
as mutharfa (house rent). 
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4. They have to pay one rupee, two nipces and three 
i-upees or four nipccs for the hide of every dead cow, 
bullock or buffalo respectively to their owners if they 
fail to deliver a corresponding number of pairs of shoes 
CO them. 

5. Their wives are paid only four annas for a male 
or two annas for a female child born in the house of 
the Caste Hindu villagers where they have to work 
as midwives during the confinement, and even tliese 
payments are not regularly made. 

6. They are forced to work for their waliks and 
Caste Hindu villagers even at the sacrifice of their own 
agricultural needs or when they are ill or engaged in 
their social or religious functions. 

7. The levy of the chowkidari tax on them is gen- 
erally excessive. 

8. They are not allowed to draw water from wells 
used by Caste Hindus. 

9. They arc not allowed to enter temples nor are 
Brahmin priests available to recite religious kathas at 
their houses. 

If what is said in tliis report about the conversions 
be true, it is from any standpoint reprehensible. 
Such superficial conversions can only give rise to 
suspicion and strife. But if a missionary body or in- 
dividuals choose to follow the metliods described in 
the report, nothing can be done to prevent them. It 
is therefore much more profitable to turn the search- 
light inward and discover our own defects. Fortu- 
nately the report enables us to do so. Nine causes are 
enumerated to show why Harijans are induced to 
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leave the Hindu fold. Seven arc purely economic, 
one is social, and one is purely religious. Thus they 
are reduced economically, degraded socially, and 
boycotted from religious participation. The wonder 
is not that they leave Hinduism, the wonder is that 
they have not done so for so long and that so few 
leave their ancestral faith even when they do. The 
moral is obvious. Let us make every discovery such 
as the one made in Shahabad an occasion for greater 
self-purification, greater dedication to the Harijan 
cause, greater identification with the Harijans. It 
should result in the local Sangh collecting more 
workers than it has for doing on the one liand serv- 
ice among the Harijans and on the other propa- 
ganda among the so-called Caste Hindus, not in the 
shape of reviling them but showing them that re- 
ligion does not warrant the treatment that is meted 
out to Harijans by them.'’® 

Conversion to Christianity does not solve the Hari- 
jans* problems. Although the phrase “Cliristian Hari- 
jans” is a misnomer, it demonstrates how the canker 
of untouchability has travelled beyond its liniits and 
has contaminated other faiths also. Harijans who 
some time back changed their faltli to escape the 
hardships inflicted on them by Caste Hindus have, 
they say, fared no better in the Christian fold. Tlie 
stigma of untouchability still attaches to them. Many 
of them met me in Malabar and Tamil Nad and 
asked for redress of their wrongs. “We are in the 
same position,” they said, “as Adi-Dravida Hindus. 
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Arc we to have any share in tliis movement?’' [ Gand- 
hiji’s movement for the removal of untouchability.J 

“Indirectly, yes,” I replied. 

“But we do not get any benefit at all.” 

“You are getting indirect benefit. The Christian 
missionaries are wide awake and recognize that they 
should do something.” 

“We have decided to face the oppressors boldly. 
We think of changing our faith.” 

“I cannot say anything about that. But I feel that 
oppression can be no reason for changing one’s 
faith.” 

“We have no other go. Shall we get any relief in 
future from this movement?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am absolutely certain that, if 
this movement succeeds, untouchability in Christi- 
anity is also bound to go,” 

In my opinion it is a travesty of religion to seek to 
uproot from the Harijans’ simple minds such faith as 
they have in their ancestral religion and to transfer 
their allegiance to another, even though that other 
may be as good as and equal to the original in qual- 
ity. Thougli all soils have the same predominant 
characteristics, we know that the same seeds do not 
fare equally well in all soils, I have some excellent 
tree cotton seeds which thrive excellently in certain 
parts of Bengal. But Miraben has not succeeded as 
yet in getting the same result from the same seeds in 
the Varoda soil. But I should be unable to subscribe 
to the formula, if the attempt was made to advance 
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it, that the Varoda soil is inferior to the Bengal soil. 
But my fear is that, though Christian friends nowa- 
days do not say or admit that Hindu religion is un- 
true, they must harbor in their breasts the belief that 
Hinduism is an error and that Cliristianity as they 
believe it is the only true religion. Without some 
such thing it is not possible to understand, much less 
to appreciate, the C.M.S. appeal from which I repro- 
duced some revealing extracts in earlier sections of 
this chapter. One could understand the attack on un- 
touchability and many other errors that have crept 
into Plindu life. And if they would help us to get 
rid of the admitted abuses and purify our religion, 
they would do helpful constructive work which 
would be gratefully accepted. But so far as one can 
understand the present effort, it is to uproot Hindu- 
ism from the very foundation and replace it by an- 
other faith. It is like an attempt to destroy a house 
which though badly in want of repair appears to the 
dweller quite decent and habitable. No wonder he 
welcomes those who show him how to repair it and 
even offer to do so themselves. But he would most 
decidedly resist those who sought to destroy the 
house that liad served well him and his ancestors for 
ages, unless he, the dweller, was convinced that the 
house was beyond repair and unfit for human habi- 
tation.®® 

If the leaders of different religions in India ceased 
to compete with one another for enticing Harijans 
into their fold, it would be well for this unfortunate 
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country. I have the profound conviction that those 
who are engaged in the competition are not serving 
the cause of religion. By looking at it in terms of 
politics or economics tliey reduce the religious val- 
ues, whereas the proper thing would be to estimate 
politics and every other thing in terms of religion. 
Religion deals with the science of the soul. Great as 
the other forces of the world are, if there is such 
a thing as God, soul force is the greatest of them all. 
We know as a matter of fact that the greater the 
force the finer it is. Hitherto electricity has held the 
field among the finer physical powers. And yet no- 
body has seen it except through its wonderful re- 
sults. Scientific speculation dares to talk of a finer 
force even than that of electricity. But no instrument 
devised by man has been able to know anything posi- 
tive of soul force or spiritual force. It is on that force 
that the tnie religious reformer has hitherto relied 
and never without hope fulfilled. It is that force 
which will finally govern the welfare of Harijans 
and everyone else and confound the calculations of 
men however gifted they may be intellectually. The 
reformer who has entered upon the duty of ridding 
Hinduism of the disease of untouchability has to de- 
pend in everything he does on that force and nothing 
else.®® 
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GANDHI’S ADVICE TO 
MISSIONARIES 


My acquaintance with missionaries is by no means 
a new thing. In South Africa, where I found myself 
in the midst of inhospitable surroundings, I was able 
to make hundreds of Christian frien(&. I came in 
touch with the late Mr. Spencer Walton, Director of 
the South Africa General Mission, and later widi the 
great divine, Reverend Mr. A. Murray, and several 
oriiers. , . . 

There was even a time in my life when a very 
suicere and intimate friend of mine, a great and good 
Quaker, had designs on me. He thought that I was 
too good not to become a Christian. I was sorry to 
have disappointed him. One missionary friend of mine 
in South Africa still writes to me and asks me, *‘How 
is it with you?” I have always told this friend that so 
far as I know it is all well with me. If it was prayer 
that these friends expected me to make, I was able to 
tell them that every day the heart-felt prayer within 
the closed door or my closet went to the Almighty 
to show me light and give me wisdom and courage 
to follow that light.®^ 

An English friend has been at me for the past thirty 
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years riying to persuade xne that there is nothing but 
dainnation in Hinduism and that I must accept Chris- 
tianity. When I was in jail I got, from separate 
sources, no less than three copies of The Life of Sis- 
ter ThhesCj in the hope that I should follow her ex- 
ample and accept Jesus as the only begotten son of 
God and my Saviour. I read the book prayerfully 
but I could not accept even Saint Therwe’s testimony 
for myself. I must say, however, I have an open mind, 
if indeed at this stage and age of my life I can be said 
to have an open mind on this question.®'^ 

Though I have been a friend of missions for years, 
I have ^ways been a critic, not from any desire to 
be critical, but because I have felt that I would be a 
better friend if I opened out my heart, even at the 
risk of wounding feelings. , . . The first disdnetion 
I would like to make, after these prefatory remarks, 
between Christian missionary work and mine, is that 
while I am strengthening the faith of the people, mis- 
sions are undermining it. I have always felt that mis- 
sion work will be the richer if missionaries accept as 
settled facts the faiths of the people they come to 
serve— faiths wliich, however crude, are valuable to 
them. And in order to appreciate my point of view, 
it becomes perhaps necessary to re-read the message 
of the Bible in terms of what is happening around us. 
The word is the same, but the spirit ever broadens 
intensively and extensively, and it might be that many 
things in the Bible will have to be re-interpreted in 
the light of discoveries-not of modern science— but 
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in the spiritual world in the shape of direct experi- 
ences common to all faiths. The fundamental verses 
of St. John do require to be re-read and re-inter- 
preted. I have come to feel that like us human beings 
words have their evolution from stage to stage in the 
contents they hold. For instance the contents of the 
richest word-God— arc not the same to every one of 
us. They will vary with experiences of each. They 
will mean one thing to the Santhal and another to 
his next door neighbor Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Sanatanist may reject my interpretation of God and 
Hinduism. But God Himself is a long-sufFering God 
who puts up with any amount of abuse and misinter- 
pretations. If we were to put the spiritual experiences 
together, we would find a result that would answer 
the cravings of human nature. Christianity is 1900 
years old, Islam is 1300 years old; who knows the 
possibility of either? I have not read the Vedas in the 
original, but I have tried to assimilate their spirit and 
have not hesitated to say that, though the Vedas may 
be 13,000 years old— or even a million years old— as 
they well may be, for the word of God is as old as 
God Himself, even the Vedas must be interpreted in 
the light of our experience. The powers of God 
should not be limited by the limitations of our un- 
derstanding. To those who have come to teach India, 
I therefore say, you cannot give without taking. If 
you have come to give rich treasures of experience, 
open your hearts out to receive the treasures of this 
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land, and you will not be disappointed, neither will 
you have misread the message of the Bible 
But unfortunately, missionaries come to India 
thinlcing they come to a land of heathens, of idola- 
ters, of men who do not know God. One of the 
greatest of Cliristian divines, Bishop Heber, wrote 
the two lines which have always left a sting with me: 
“Where every prospect pleases, and only man is vile,” 
I wish he had not written them. My own experience 
in my travels throughout India has been to the con- 
trary. I have gone from one end of the country to 
the other, without any prejudice, in a relentless search 
after truth, and I am not able to say that here in this 
fair land, watered by the great Ganges, the Brahma- 
putra and the Jumna, man is vile. He is not vile. He 
IS as much a seeker after truth as you and I are, pos- 
sibly more so. This reminds me of a French book 
translated for me by a French friend. It is an account 
of an imaginary expedition in search of knowledge. 
One party landed in India and found Truth and God 
personified, in a little pariah’s hut. I tell you there 
arc many such huts belonging to the untouchables 
where you will certainly find God. They do not 
reason, but they persist in their belief that God is. 
They d^end upon God for His assistance and find 
it too. Tnere arc many stories told throughout the 
length and breadth of India about these noble un- 
touchables. Vile as some of them may be there are 
noblest specimens of humanity in their midst. But 
does my experience exhaust itself merely with the 
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untouchables? No, I can say that there are non- 
Brahmins, there are Brahmins who arc iis fine speci- 
mens of humanity as you will find in any place on 
the earth. There are Brahmins, today in India, who 
are embodiments of self-sacrifice, godliness and hu- 
mility. There are Brahmins who are devoting them- 
selves body and soul to the service of untouchables, 
with no expectation of reward from the untouch- 
ables, but with execration from orthodoxy. They do 
not mind it, because in serving Pariahs they are serv- 
ing God. I can quote chapter and verse from my 
experience. I place these facts before my missionary 
friends in all humility for the simple reason that they 
may know this land better— the land which they have 
come to serve. The missionaries are here to find out 
the distress of the people of India and remove it. But 
I hope that they are also here in a receptive mood, 
and if there is anything that India has to give, they 
vdil not stop their ears, they will not close their eyes, 
and steel their hearts, but open up their ears, eyes 
and most of all their hearts to receive all that may be 
good in tliis land. I give my assurance that there is a 
great deal of good in India. Missionaries must not 
flatter themselves with the belief that a mere recital 
of that celebrated verse in St. John makes a man a 
Christian. If I have read the Bible correctly, I know 
many men who have never heard the name of Jesus 
Christ or have even rejected the official interpretation 
of Christianity will, probably, if Jesus came in our 
midst today in the flesh, be owned by him more than 
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many of us. I therefore ask you to approach the prob- 
lem before you with opcn-hcartcdiicss and humility. 

1 recently engaged in a friendly conversation with 
some missionaries. I do not want to relate that con- 
versation. But I do want to say that they were fine 
specimens of humanity. They did not want to mis- 
understand me, but I had to pass nearly one hour and 
a half in my attempt to explain to them that in writ- 
ing what I had written I had not written anything in 
a spirit of ill will or hatred towards Englishmen. I 
was hard put to it to carry that conviction. In fact I 
do not know whetlier I carried that conviction to 
them at all. If salt loseth its savour, wherewith shall it 
be salted? If I could not drive home the truth that 
was in me to the three friends who certainly came 
with open minds, how should I fare with others? It 
has often occurred to me that a seeker after truth 
has to be silent. I know the wonderful efficacy of 
silence. I visited a Trappist monastery in South Africa. 
A beautiful place it was. Most of the inmates of that 
place were under a vow of silence. I enquired of the 
Father the motive of it, and he said that the motive 
was apparent. *‘Wc arc frail human beings. We do 
not know very often what we say. If we want to 
listen to the snll small voice that is always spcaldng 
within us, it will not be heard if we continually 
speak.” I understood that precious lesson, I know the 
secret of silence. I do not know just now whether it 
would not have been wise if I had said nothing to 
those friends beyond saying, “We shall know each 
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Other better when the mists have rolled away.’’ Just 
now I feel humiliated. Why did I argue with these 
friends? But I say these tilings, first of all to make 
this confession, and secondly to state that if mission- 
aries refuse to see the other side, if they refuse to 
understand what India is thinking, then they deny 
themselves the real privilege of service. I have told 
my missionary friends, “Noble as you arc, you have 
isolated yourselves from the people you want to 
serve.’* I cannot help recalling the conversation I re- 
lated in Darjeeling at the missionary Language School. 
Lord Salisbury was waited upon by a deputation of 
missionaries in connection with China and this depu- 
tation wanted protection. I cannot recall the exact 
words but give the purport of the answer Lord Salis- 
bury gave. He said, “Gentlemen, if you want to go 
to China to preach the message of Christianity, then 
do not ask for the assistance of the temporal power. 
Go with your lives in your hands and, if the people 
of China want to kill you, imagine that you have 
been killed in the service of God.” Lord Salisbury 
was right. Christian missionaries come to India under 
the shadow, or, if you like, under the protection of a 
temporal power, and it creates an impassable bar. 

If you give me statistics that so many orphans have 
been reclaimed and brought to the Christian faith, 
I would accept them but I do not feel convinced 
thereby that it is the Christian mission. In my opinion 
the missionary purpose is infinitely superior to that. 
You want to find men in India and, if you want to 
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do thilt, you will have to go to the lowly cottages, 
not to give them something but perhaps to take soine- 
tliing from them. ... I miss receptivcncss, humility, 
and willingness on the part of the missionaries to 
identify themselves with the masses of India,“^ 

By taking tlie position that he is going to giue his 
spiritual goods, the missionary labels himself as be- 
longing to a different and higher species, which 
makes him inaccessible to others. There certainly is 
plenty of good work for American missionaries to 
do in America. They arc not a superfluity there. If 
it was not for the curious position that their Church 
has taken, they would not be here. The missionary 
cannot claim infallibility. He assumes knowledge of 
all people, which he could do only if he were God. 
Missionaries in India are laboring under a double 
fallacy; That what they think best for another per- 
son is really so; and that what they regard as the best 
for themselves is the best for the whole world. I am 
pleading for a little humility.®** 

Missionaries slioulcl alter rheir attitude. Today they 
tell people that there is no salvation for them except 
through the Bible and through Christianity. It is cus- 
tomary to decry other religions and to offer their 
own as the only one that can bring deliverance. That 
attitude should be radically changed. Let them ap- 
pear before tire people as they are, and try to rejoice 
in seeing Hindus become better Hindus and Mussal- 
mans better Mussalmans. Let them start work at the 
bottom, let them enter into what is best in their life 
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and offer nothing inconsistent with it. That will make 
their work far more efficacious, and what they will 
say and offer to the people will be appreciated with- 
out suspicion and hostility. In a word, let them go to 
the people not as patrons, but as one of them, and 
not to oblige them but to serve them and to work 
among them,®® 

To the missionary I would say: Just forget that 
you have come to a country of heathens, and chink 
that they are as much in search of God as you are; 
just feel that you are not attempting to give your 
spiritual goods to the people, but share your worldly 
goods, of which you have a good stock. You will 
then do your work without a mental reservation and 
thereby you will share your spiritual treasures, . . 

It is not wrong that a Christian missionary should 
rely on Ins own experience, but [wrong] that he 
should dispute the evidence of a Hindu devotee’s life. 
Just as he has his spiritual experience and the joy of 
communion, even so has a Hindu.'^^ 

Christian missionaries quite unconsciously do liarm 
to themselves and so to us. It is perhaps impertinent 
for me to say that they do harm to themselves, but 
quite pertinent to say that they do harm to ns. They 
do harm to those amongst whom they work and those 
amongst whom they do not work, i.e., the harm is 
done to the whole of India. They present a Chris- 
tianity of their belief but not the message of Jesus as 
I understand it. The more I study their activities the 
more sorry I become. There is such a gross misun- 
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derstanding of religion on the part of those who are 
intelligent, very far advanced, and whose motives 
need not be questioned. It is a tragedy that such a 
thing should happen in the Inrnian family 
Missionaries should cease to think that they must 
convert the whole world to their interpretation of 
Cliristianity. At the end of reading the Bible, let me 
tell you, it did not leave on my mind the impression 
that Jesus ever meant Christians to do what the bulk 
of those who take liis name do. The moment you 
give up the attitude of religious imperialism the field 
of service becomes limitless. You limit your own 
capacity by thinlcing and saying that you must prose- 
lytize. Let Christian missionaries literally follow the 
words of Jesus-^‘Not he that sayeth ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
but he that doeth His will. . . That brings me 
to the duty of tolerance. If you cannot feel that die 
other faith is as true as yours, you should feel at least 
that the men arc as true as you.’^'^ 

I want missionaries to complement the faith of the 
people instead of undermining it. As the Dewan of 
Mysore said in bis address to the Assembly, tlic Adi 
Karnatakas slioiiid be made better Hindus, as they 
belong to Ilinduisin, 1 would similarly say to you 
make us better Hindus, ;.e., better men or women. 
Why should a man, even if he becomes a Christian, 
be torn from his surroundings? Whilst a boy I licard 
it being said that to become a Chrisrian was to have 
a brandy botde in one hand and beef in the other. 
Tilings are better now, but it is not unusual to find 
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Christianity synonymous with denationalization and 
Europeanization. Must wc give up our simplicity to 
become better people? Do not lay the axe at our sira- 
plicity.*^® 

The teaching of Jesus should not be confused with 
what passes for modern civilization. It is no part of 
the missionary call to tear the life of the people of 
the East by its roots. Tolerate whatever is good in 
that life and do not hastily, with preconceived no- 
tions, judge it. In spite of your belief in the greatness 
of Western civilization and in spite of your pride in 
all your achievements, I plead with you for humility, 
and ask you to leave some little room for doubt in 
which, as Tennyson sang, there was more truth, 
though by “doubt” he no doubt meant a different 
thing. Let each one live his life, and if ours is the 
right life, where is the cause for hurry? It will react 
of itself."^® 

A time is coming when those who are in the mad 
rush today of multiplying their wants, vainly think- 
ing that they add to the real substance, real knowl- 
edge of the world, will retrace thek steps and say, 
“What have we done?” Qvilizations have come and 
gone, and in spite of all our vaunted progress I am 
tempted to ask again and again, “To what purpose?” 
. . . Let us by all means drink deep of the fountains 
that are given to us in the Sermon on the Mount, but 
then we shall have to take to saclccloth and ashes. 
The teaching of the Sermon was meant for each and 
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every t)nc of us. You cannot serve both God and 
Manunon.'^^ 

'riie ability of missionaries is unquestioned. All of 
these abilities can be used for the sei'vicc of India, 
and India will appreciate them. But that can only 
happen if there arc no mental reservations. If you 
come to give education, you must give it after the 
Indian pattern. You should sympathetically study 
our institutions and suggest changes. But you come 
with preconceived notions and seek to destroy. If 
people from the West came on Indian terms, they 
would supply a felt want. When Americans come 
and ask me what service they can render, I tell them: 
If you dangle your millions before us, you will malte 
beggars of us and demoralize us. But in one thing I 
do not mind being a beggar. 1 would beg of you 
your scientific talent. You can aslc your engineers 
and agricultural experts to place their services at our 
disposal. They must not come to us lus our lords and 
masters but as volunteer worlccrs. ... A Mysore 
engineer ('who is a Pole) has sent me a box of hand- 
made tools luatic to suit village requirements. Sup- 
pasiug an engineer of that character comes and stud- 
ies our tools and our cottage machines and suggCsSts 
improvcincuts in them, he would be of great service. 
If you do tins kind of work in a religious .spirit, you 
will have delivered the message of Jesus.*^^ 

Service, which lias not the slightest touch of self 
in it, is itself the highest religion. . . Conversion 
and service go ill together.®® My compidnt witli my 
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missionary friends is that they do not bring to bear 
on their work a purely humanitarian spirit. Their 
object is to add more members to tlieir fold. . . . 
Some of the friends of a Mission were the other day 
in high glee over the conversion to Christianity of a 
learned pandit. Tliey have been dear friends, and so 
I told them that it was hardly proper to go into 
ecstasies over a man forsaking his religion. Today it 
is the case of a learned Hindu, tomorrow it may be 
that of an ignorant villager not knowing the princi- 
ples of his religion. . . . Certainly I would feel no 
joy if a Christian should embrace Hinduism. Here is 
Mjraben. I would have her find all the spiritual com- 
fort she needs from Christianity, and I should not 
dream of converting her to Hmduism, even if she 
wanted to do so. Today it is the case of a grown-up 
woman like her, tomorrow it may be that of a Euro- 
pean child trusted to my care by a friend. Take the 
case of Khan Saheb’s daughter entrusted to my care 
by her father. I should jealously educate her in her 
own faith and should strive my utmost against her 
being lured away from it, if ever she was so inclined. 
I have had the privilege of having children and 
grown-up persons of other faiths with me. I was 
thankful to find them better Christians, Mussalmans, 
Parsis or Jews by their contact with me. , . . Let my 
misaonary friends remember that it was none but 
that most Christlike of all Christians, Albert Schweit- 
zer, who gave Christianity a unique interpretation 
when he himself resolved “not to preach any more, 
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not to lecture any more,” but to bury himself in 
Equatorial Africa simply with a view to fulfill some- 
what the debt that Europe owes to Africa.®^ 

Let us consider the matter of missionary hospitals 
in this connection. When missionaries give medical 
help they expect a reward in the shape of some of 
their patients becoming Christians. At the back of 
their minds is not pure service for its sake, but the 
result of service in the shape of many people coming 
to the Christian fold. . . . The kink is in the Church 
thinldng that there arc people in whom certain things 
are lacking, and that you must supply them whether 
they want them or not. If you simply say to your 
patients, “You have taken the medicine I gave you. 
Thank God, He has healed you. Don’t come again,” 
you have done your duty. But if you also say, *‘How 
nice it would be if you had the same faith in Christi- 
anity as I have,” you do not make of your medicine 
a free gift. . . . The way out of the difficulty, as I 
sec it, is for you to feel that what you possess, your 
patient also can possess, but through a different 
route. . . . Because you adore your mother, you can- 
not wish that all other children were your mother’s 
children. That would be a physical impossibility. In 
like manner, your position is a spiritual impossibility. 
God has the whole of humanity as his children. How 
can I limit His grace by my little mind and say that 
mine is the only way? 

That which is true of the medical work of Chris- 
tian missions is also true of the educational and so- 
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cial work. These activities arc undertaken, not for 
their own saite, but as an aid to the salvation of 
those who receive such service. The history of India 
would have been written differently if the Christians 
had come to India to live their lives in our midst and 
permeate ours with tlieir aroma, if there was any. 
There would then have been mutual good will and 
utter absence of suspicion, “But," say some of you, 
“if what you say had held good with Jesus, there 
would have been no Christians.” To answer this 
would land me in a controversy in which I have no 
desire to engage. But I may be permitted to say that 
Jesus preached not a new religion but a new life. He 
called men to repentance. It was he who said, “Not 
every one that saith unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven,” 

Much good work is being done by missions, but 
give up that which malces you objects of suspicion 
and demoralizes us also. We go to your hospitals 
with the mercenary motive of having an operation 
, performed, but with no object of responding to what 
is at the baclt of your mind, even as our children do 
when they go to Bible classes in their colleges and 
then laugh at what they read there. I tell you out 
conversation at home about these missionary col- 
leges is not at all edifying. Why then spoil your 
good work with other motives? 

I am convmced that the American and British 
money which has been voted for Missionary Socie- 
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tics has done more harm than good. You cannot 
serve God and IVI amnion both. And my fear is that 
Mammon has been sene to i?crvc India and God has 
remained behind, with the result tliat Ele will one 
day have His vengeance.*'” 

I would say to Christian leaders that there should 
be less of theology and more of truth in all that you 
say and do, . . . Amongst agents of the many un- 
truths that are propounded in the world one of the 
foremost is theology. I do not say there is no de- 
mand for it. There is a demand in the world for 
many a questionable thing. But even those who have 
to do with theology as part of their work have to 
survive their theology. I have two good Christian 
friends who gave up theology and decided to live 
the gospel of Clirist. I have profited from my study 
of Jesus, but not, let me tell you, through theology 
or through the ordinary interpretation of theolo- 
gists.“ 

There is a proper evangelization. When you feci 
that you liavc received peace from your particular 
interpretation of the Bible, you share it with others. 
But you do not need to give vocal expression to it. 
Your whole life is more eloquent than your lips. 
Language is always an obstacle to the full expres- 
sion of thought. How, for instance, will you tell a 
man to read the Bible as you read it, how by word 
of mouth will you transfer to him the light as you 
receive it from day to day and moment to moment? 
Therefore all religions say: “Your life is your speech,’* 
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If you are humble enough, you will say you cannot 
adequately represent your rdigion by speech or pen. 

. . . Language is a limitation of the truth which can 
only be represented by life. 

Life is its own expression. I take die simile of the 
rose I used years ago. The rose does not need to 
write a book or deliver a sermon on the scent it 
sheds all around, or on the beauty which everyone 
who has eyes can see. Well, spiritual life is infinitely 
superior to the beautiful and fragrant rose, and I 
make bold to say that the moment there is a spiritual 
expression in life, the surroundings will readily re- 
spond. There are passages in the Bible, the Gita^ the 
Bhagawat, the Quran, which eloquendy show this. 
“Wherever,” we read, “Krishna appeared, people 
acted like those possessed.” The same thing about 
Jesus. But to come nearer home, why are people 
touched as if by magic wherever Jawaharlal goes? 
They sometimes do not even know he has come, 
and yet they take sudden fire from the very thought 
that he is coming. Now there it may not be de- 
scribed as a spiritual influence, but there is a subtle 
influence and it is unquestionably there, call it by 
what name you like. They do not want to hear him, 
they simply want to see him. And that is natural. 
You cannot deal widi millions in any other way. 
Spiritual life has greater potency man Marconi 
waves. When there is no medium between me and 
my Lord, and I simply become a willing vessel for 
His influences to flow into it, then I overflow as the 
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water of the Ganges at its source. There is no desire 
to speak when one lives the truth. Truth is most 
economical of words. There is thus no truer or other 
evangelism than life.®^ 

I should like to sec all men, not only in India but 
in the world, belonging to different faiths, become 
better people by contact with one another and, if 
that happens, the world will be a much better place 
to live in than it is today. I plead for the broadest 
toleration, and I am working to that end. I ask peo- 
ple to examine every religion from the point of the 
religionists themselves. I do not expect the India of 
my dream to develop one religion, i.e., to be wholly 
Hindu, or wholly Christian, or wholly Mussalman, 
but I want it to be wholly tolerant with its religions 
workmg side by side with one another,®® 

Tolerance docs not mean indifference towards 
one’s own faith, but a more intelligent and purer 
love for it. Tolerance gives us spiritual insight, which 
is ns far from fanaticism as the north pole from the 
south. True knowledge of religion brcalcs down the 
barriers between faith and faith. Cultivation of toler- 
ance for oflicr faiths will impart to us a truer under- 
standing of our own.®® 
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Adi-Dravidas, Outcastes. 

Adi-Karnatakas. Canarcsc-spcaldng outcastc groups. 

Agakiiani. Referring to the sect of Ismailians, known in 
India as the Khojahs and headed by the Aga Khan. 

Ahimsa. Love; non-violence. 

Anna. Sixteenth part of a rupec-an Indian monetary 
unit. 

Arya Samaj. a reform movement 'within Hinduism, em- 
phasizing early Aryan beliefs and practices. 

Avatar, The incarnation of a deity, especially applied to 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu. 

Bhagavat. The Bhagavat Gita, the “Song of the Ador- 
able." Recounts the adventures of Vishnu, incarnated in 
Krishna. Often called the New Testament of Hinduism. 

BHA.TAN. A hymn. 

Bhajanavali. Repertoire of hymns. 

Btlva LiiAVEs. Leaves of the bel-tree, used in the worship 
of Shiva. 

Brahmin. A member of the priestly class at the top of 
the traditional Hindu social system. 

CiiAiTANYA, Founder of a new sect within Hinduism which 
worships Krislnia and Radtia. 

CnowitiDARi. The chowkidm'i tax is a police tax. 

Depuessru Classes. Those at tlic bottom of the traditional 
Hindu social system; Outcastes; Harijans. 

Dewan. Prime Minister of an Indian State. 

Dharma Vichar. Thoughts on Religion. 

EicAOASin. Eleventli day of the waxing or waning moon. 

Eziuva. A superior type of low-caste people in South 
India. 
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Gita. See Bhagavat above. 

Gran I II Sahisb. The Sikh Holy Book. 

Habijan. a term applied by Gandhi to the Untouchables, 
Originally means “the people of God.” 

Habijan SfiVAK Sangh. a society founded for service to 
the Harijans, 

Haveli. The Vaishnava temple. 

Hormazd. In the Zoroastrian creed, Hormazd is the Good 
Principle, perpetually in conflict vsdth Ahriman, the Evil 
Principle. 

Islam. The religion of the Maliomcdans. 

Jain. Jains are followers of Mahavira, who founded a sect 
closely resembling Buddhism. 

Jawaharlal. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

ICathas. a religious recitation. 

Khan Saheb. Abdul GalTur Khan, the Muslim Nationalist 
leader, popularly called “The Frontier Gandiu,” 

Khoja. One of the Ismailian sects in India, headed by the 
Aga Kharu 

Koran. The Mahomedan sacred scriptures, 

Krishna. Hindu deity worshipped as an incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

Mahadeva. Literally, The Great God. 

Maharaja. The ruler of an Indian State. 

Mauk. Master, proprietor, 

Maniratnamala. (Garland of Jewels), name of a popular 
Hindu philosophical treatise ascribed to Shankaracharya. 

Miraben. Miss Madclaine Slade, an English disciple of 
Gandhiji. 

MuNtnesHu Prakaran of YoGAVAsisinHA. A philosophical 
treatise which is the work of some unknown but celebrated 
Hindu sage, dealing with the way to obtain final happiness. 

Mussalman. Muslim; a follower of die Prophet Mo- 
hammed. 

Panchikaran. (The Five Elements), a philosophical work 
by Sureshwar, a pupil of Shankaracharya, 
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pAKiAti. An outcasts 

Parsi. Indian adlwcnc of Zoroastrianism. 

Quran. Sec Koran, 

Raiuuas (Chamar). An outcastc group, mostly leather 
workers. 

Rama. One of the most celebrated incarnations of tlie 
Hindu deity Vishnu. 

Rama Raksha. May Rama (God) protect yon. 

Ramanama. Reciting the name of Rama (God). 

Ramayana. Name of the great epic poem recording the 
exploits of Rama. The Ramayma is of great religious sig- 
nihcance in India. 

Ramzan. Ramadan, the ninth month of the Muslim cal- 
endar, during which a strict fast is observed from dawn to 
sunset. 

Rupee. Indian monetary unit. 

Sanatani. Orthodox Hindu, 

Santiial. Backward, aboriginal people of Bihar and Orissa. 

Sardar. a leading government official, either civil or mili- 
tary. 

Savarna. Caste Hindus. 

Siiadoarsiiana SAMUaiciiAYA. “The Six Hindu Systems,” 
by a sage by the name of Hari. 

SiiKi'ii. Name given to a Hindu or Jain merchant. 

Shiva. The third major God of the Hindu triad: Brahma, 
the Creator; Vishnu, the Preaerver; Shiva, the Destroyer. 

Siiuonni. Literally, purification; Hindu reconversion 
movement. 

SiKii. A member of a religious sect founded by Guru 
Nanak, whicli reflects both Hindu and Muslim religious 
elements. 

Tabligh. The Mahomedan conversion movement. 

Tamil Nad. The area of South India in wliich Tamil 
is spoken. 

Telegu, The section of India, largely in the Madras 
Province, where Telegu is spoken. 
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Thana. Circle attached to a military or police station. 

Tulasi BiiADs. Tulasi wood is revered by the Vishnuites. 
The Vishnuite rosary is made of lotus seeds or tulasi wood 
iia 108 pieces. 

Untouchability. The theory that those at the bottom 
of die Hindu social system-the outcastes-are so foul as 
to be unfit for ordinary human intercourse. 

Upanishads. Important literary productions of Vedic 
India, attempdng to solve problems connected with the 
universe and the nature and destiny of man, 

Vaishnava. Worshipper of Vishnu. 

Vedas. Revealed sacred books of the Hindus. 

Yeravda Pact. An agreement by which the Depressed 
Classes, while retainmg their separate seats, should also 
vote with the general Hindu electorate. 

Yogic Practices, Practice of breath control, etc., said to 
give supematuralpowere. 

Zend Avesta. The Zoroastrian Scriptures, 




